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WHERE LOCATED: Twenty-five miles north of 
Sturgeon Bay on the Door 
county peninsula. 


EXTENT OF PARK: 3400 acres of varied scen- 
ery; rolling country, tim- 
ber, and spectacular shore 
scenes. 


Peninsula state park is the largest of all Wisconsin parks, consisting of 3400 acres 
of picturesque country. 

For the most part the terrain in Peninsula State Park is gently rolling, but there 
are three distinct bluffs; Sven’s Bluff, Norway Bluff, and Eagle Bluff. Each of these rises 
gradually from the south side, but on the side facing the sparkling waters of Green Bay, 
they drop abruptly forming precipitous cliffs of limestone which range from 10 to 300 
feet above the water level. Sven’s and Eagle Bluffs lie close to the edge of the bay, but 
Norway Bluff is back a quarter of a mile from the shore line. 

Peninsula State Park is exceptionally well timbered, and the plant life is intensely 
interesting. Virgin white and red pine, hemlock, balsam, and hardwoods are abundant, 
and several stands of beech show a forest type unusual to Wisconsin. Dense groves of 
white cedar or arbor vitae are found along the shore and on the moist ledges, while in 
some of the open parts of the park, juniper and, more rarely, the shrubby yew, give almost 
the effect of formal planting. Both foot and bridle trails which prove delightful to the 
nature lover, have been constructed in the park to points of interest. 

This is in the midst of Wisconsin’s famed ‘‘Cherry-Land,” a fruit industry which 
is of great importance to Door county. Annually, the latter part of May, thousands of 
visitors travel through this region to witness the beauty of the cherry trees in full blossom. 
The peculiar location, with Green Bay on one side and Lake Michigan on the other, 
tempers the climite so as to encourage the growth of cherries, normally not raised in 
regions as far north as Door county. 
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Be meaty readers will not turn many pages 
before they are vividly reminded that the 
big educational meeting of the year is not far 
off. A program has been prepared to bring the 
vital issues of schools med teachers before you. 
THE biG Main programs deal largely with 
CONVENTION ‘he status of the profession, its 
needed improvement and sectors 
where new emphasis must be applied. Section 
chairmen have made practical plans. The Dele- 
gate Assembly will hear some important com- 
mittee reports. Besides the Resolutions there 
will be the Council of Education recommenda- 
tions, and the Public Relations and Research 
reports. Great interest will center about the 
Tenure Committee Report. This committee has 
worked hard and long. Materials which have 
been distributed by the Association upon the 
subject should be studied so that delegates may 
be ready to enter into the floor discussion of 
the report. 

The W.E.A. convention is perhaps the largest 
meeting of this kind in the Mid-West. It is 
noted not only for its size but’ for the impres- 
sions it makes upon the teaching body and 
public. It is symbolic of the solidarity of Wis- 
consin’s school people and their determination 
to present a forward-looking program for the 
welfare of our boys and girls. 

Be one of the crowd. 

Come to Milwaukee in November. 

. 


ty ape slow tedious climb to better things 
is measured by what is called a standard 
of living. This standard has been built almost 
exclusively upon the acquisition of material 
things. The ability to adopt the latest scientific 
OUR STANDARD i@Vention or to be a part of 
OF LIVING new financial or economic ar- 

rangements has been set up as 
a measure. Standards are arbitrary in most in- 
stances, and the items included under living 
standards will vary according to one’s point of 
view. It will be argued that modern conven- 
iences define the upswing of mankind. It will 
also be contended that cultural and spiritual 
levels are fundamental and unaffected by ma- 


EDITOR 






terialistic advance. It’s a good topic for circular 
argumentation. 

There is at hand a tabulation indicating the 
progress of American people along certain 
lines. Sources from which data have been ex- 
tracted are considered reliable and it is headed 
by the caption “The American Standard of 
Living.” 

We find, that, in 1920 one out of every four 
persons 16 to 20 years old went to school. In 
1930 one out of three attended. In 1910 only 
one out of six had savings accounts, but by 
1935 it was one out of three. Thirty five years 
ago there was one policy holder to ten people. 
Last year every other person in America had a 
life insurance policy. In 1900 one out of sev- 
enteen owned securities, whereas, in 1932, this 
ratio was one out of five. There were 8000 cars 
on our roads in 1900. In 1935 20,000,000 of 
America’s 30,000,000 families owned cars. We 
were anything but a radio public in 1920 with 
only 1000 sets, but, in 1935 two out of three 
families twirled dials. At the beginning of the 
century there was one telephone to every 75 
people. Now there is one for every eight. To 
clean up the picture, the tabulation ends with 
statistics on bathtubs. In 1928 there was one 
for every five non-farm people, whereas, in 
1913 only one of every ten had them. 

A remarkable advance is evident in these 
fields, but it has not been accompanied by sim- 
ilar progress in the cultural, social or economic 
field. Contrasts in all levels stand out in stark 
reality. An effective program of universal edu- 
cation for young and adults seems to be the 


only remedy. 
* 


ONGRESSMAN Blanton, author of the 
“Little Red Rider” which plagues the 
teachers of the District of Columbia, was de- 
feated in the primaries. The N.E.A. hails his 
relegation to private life as a victory for aca- 
demic freedom. If this means that the ranks of 
the red-baiters are thinning out, well 

= and good. We may as well not be 
too jubilant on that point. Remember 
last June when you promoted that certain 
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nuisance you felt that your school would thence- 
forth be a flawless precinct of order, courtesy 
and obedience? Lo, and behold! Another trouble- 
maker has succeeded to the throne. We hope 
the Blanton ilk has come to its senses but one 
can never tell. There are at large an aggravat- 
ing bunch of busybodies whose conception of 
America begins at Bunker Hill and ends at Bull 
Run. To them the conflict of forces, the de- 
mand for a decent living, the increasing social 
insight, doesn’t mean a thing. They are the 
worst enemies of the system they profess to 
defend. 

Candidates Roosevelt and Landon have both 
declared themselves for freedom in teaching. 
Meanwhile, the abominable Rider is on the 
books. 


N AN address before the annual conference 
of administrators and supervisors last month, 
President Glenn Frank expressed his concep- 
tion of academic freedom, productive freedom, 
as he chose to name it. He held that teachers, 
a whether they be in_ public 
gl RIGHT, school, dite or aniversity, 
needed tenure to make this 
productive freedom a reality. It was conceded 
that under security of position a few of doubt- 
ful value to the institution might be retained. 
Setting the proposition on the balance sheet of 
profit and loss, he maintained that the loss in 
shielding a few was insignificant when com- 
pared with the educational gain accruing from 
protection given the invaluable scholars, the 
fearless researchers, and the molders of con- 
structive thought. Academic freedom being 
considered a right, it is at times sabotaged by 
some holding that right. That seems to be the 
case with all rights. There are those who, en- 
joying it, take unrestrained advantage to toy 
with it and skirt fearfully close to, if not be- 
yond, the privileges accorded under it. These 
are dangerous to the preservation of the lib- 
erties. In their zealousness for full expression 
they exceed the intent of law and thus jeop- 
ardize the continuance of things secured by 
law or popular approval. This abuse of a right 
invariably embarrasses the group of which the 
abuser is a member. It stigmatizes the group as 
sanctioning the over-stepping of bounds. When 
faced with the responsibility of transgressing 
or asked to give an accounting of himself, he 
asks protection of and seeks shelter in the spe- 
cial group. He has no right to claim immunity 
under these conditions. The only way to safe- 
guard a right is to respect it, stay within its 
limits, and misuse it in no instances. 
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T HAS been said that the most stable thing 

about man is his instability. While that may 
be a mere play upon words, yet, there’s more 
than a grain of truth in it. Take the man of 
science who crucifies anything which departs 
from strict adherence to scien- 
tific method. He is that way in 
his own field but in other 
spheres he frequently disregards the evidence. 
In his own business he prefaces every decision 
upon facts, evidence or supporting statistical 
data. 


Some time ago it was publicized that a well- 
known investment advisor urged his clientele 
to provide education for youth, it being his 
choice as one of the best places to invest money 
for good returns. This, coming from a recog- 
nized financial authority, was quite a lift for 
schools. Upon securing his exact recommenda- 
tions it developed that he listed education as a 
good investment but that it should be provided 
by non-public schools and small colleges. An 
inquiry directed to him concerning the reason 
for the expressed preference brought a reply to 
the effect that non-public schools and small col- 
leges offered the best training to enable the 
next generation to solve its problems. Also, 
that students would get more attention. He fol- 
lowed these statements with ‘‘this is a debatable 
question” and “I am simply giving you my 
opinion.” Obviously, here is another instance 
of sweeping assertions with nothing to back 
them. The truth or falsity of the statement is 
not here argued. The lamentable thing is that 
men of influence abrogate the scientific attitude 
upon which their private reputations depend 
and voice unsupported opinions upon affairs in 
general. 


DAMAGING 
“OPINIONS” 


i Committee on Tenure is very desirous 
that our members acquaint themselves with 
all phases of the subject. It feels strongly that 
gains in security of position are contingent upon 
the degree in which the general public and 
TENURE school boards are enlightened. Two 
pamphlets have been mailed in quan- 
tity to all groups in the state. If, through error 
or failure to distribute, you have not had access 
to these leaflets, ask for same. The third leaflet 
will deal with School Boards and Tenure. It 
will be in your hands before the Delegate As- 
sembly meets, at which time the committee will 
report. 
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RURAL 


LONING 


ITS INFLUENCE UPON PUBLIC HEALTH AND SCHOOLS 


The matter of Rural Zoning is one which vitally 
affects education. The Wisconsin Planning Commis- 
ston and later the Resettlement Administration made 
exhaustive studies along this line. 

The need for zoning is illustrated above. The home 
to the left is a “subsistence farm’’, with soil too poor 
for profitable farming even during good crop years. 
At the right is an abandoned building, such as is 
often re-occupied by transients, with resulting health 
problems. 





i are many and far-reaching implica- 
tions in the enactment of rural zoning ordi- 
nances. In northern and central Wisconsin 
counties where unprecedented progress has been 
made in this dynamic movement, the full im- 
plications are becoming increasingly clear to 
local residents. Significant changes in agricul- 
ture, forest, and recreational uses of land have 
taken place in these counties. Changes in schools 
will be the logical outcome of changes in land 
utilization. Leaders in educational work have, 
therefore, important contributions to make in 
the development of a more permanent and 
efficient organization of schools. 


State Grants Authority to Counties to Zone 


Since the rural zoning movement is new— 
now less than four years old—it may not be 
amiss here to repeat that zoning is a form of 
public control over private property in the in- 
terest of the public welfare. It has been defined 
as the creation by law of districts in which reg- 
ulations, differing in different districts, prohibit 
injurious or unsuitable uses of land. Under the 
Wisconsin law, (Section 59.97 of the Wiscon- 
sin Statutes) county boards have been given 
authority for the purpose of promoting the pub- 
lic health, safety, and general welfare to. . . 
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“regulate, restrict, and determine the areas with- 
in which agriculture, forestry, and recreation 
may be conducted” . . . Zoning is, therefore, 
the means of controlling future uses of struc- 
tures and future uses of land. It cannot prevent 
the maintenance or continuation of an estab- 
lished use even though such use is ill-advised 
and costly alike to the owner or user and to the 
local government in providing essential gov- 
ernmental services. 

The 23 Wisconsin counties which have en- 
acted rural zoning ordinances have now tfe- 
stricted some five million acres of land against 
agricultural development and legal settlement. 
These restricted lands, the bulk of which are 
non-agricultural, isolated, or otherwise unfit or 
unneeded for present agricultural uses, have 
been placed in the restricted forestry and recrea- 
tion districts. The good agricultural lands, well 
located in or adjacent to established agricultural 
communities with their facilities in roads, 
schools, markets, and community centers, are 
left in the unrestricted district open to any kind 
of development and use. 

Many teachers and leaders in rural education 
throughout northern and central Wisconsin 
have given sustained and substantial assistance 
to the development of the zoning movement. 
They are, however, primarily interested in two 
major implications: (1) what effect will rural 
zoning have on the health standards of the re- 
gion? and, (2) what changes in our institu- 
tional set-up of local government, particularly 
schools and school districts, are in order or in 
prospect as a result of rural zoning and the 
supplementary measures which follow it? 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Rural Zoning Promotes Higher 
Health Standards 





The rural zoning movement is destined to 
have a direct and beneficial effect on the health 
standards of the region. The records of the 
State Board of Health and of many northern 
counties contain many vivid stories of the price 
that has been paid by individuals, by families, 
and by local governments as a result of isolated, 
itinerant settlement. During the past five years 
and as a result of the depression many families 
came to northern Wisconsin to establish a tem- 
porary home. Some came with funds but with- 
out any knowledge of farming practices or the 
necessity of locating in an established commu- 
nity. Others came without funds and “‘squat- 
ted” on land. Many of these latter families se- 
lected unused buildings and proceeded to make 
them their homes. Often it was on abandoned 
farms in the remains of abandoned logging 
camps or just shacks in the woods. Such build- 
ings are constantly occupied by a succession of 
squatters who stay for a few days or for a sea- 
son and then move on. They are unfit for 
human habitation at any season. Further, it is 
practically impossible to clean up the premises 
adequately following the outbreak of a com- 
municable disease. Without funds, without em- 
ployment, without agricultural land and with- 
out equipment to work the land, it is inevitable 
that these families become transient relief cases. 
Their standard of living is low. Many entire 
families are undernourished and their personal 
health, in most cases, has been completely 
neglected. 

A few years ago in northeastern Wisconsin, 
a man and wife living in one of these shacks 
contracted typhoid fever. The husband died and 
the wife left the community. An attempt was 
made to persuade local officials to destroy the 
building but this was not done. The next sea- 
son another family of squatters moved in. In a 
short time typhoid fever broke out, resulting in 
the death of the father, the mother and one 
child. The immediate cost to the county in this 
case was $600 but this amount represents only 
the financial loss to the taxpayers. It gives no 
indication of the extent and severity of human 
suffering nor the social loss associated with 
families living in dwellings without floors, 
without beds and neither the facilities nor the 
knowledge to maintain a normal standard of 
living, of sanitation, or even of morality. 

Two years ago in north central Wisconsin, 
the elderly wife of a settler living in an iso- 
lated area in one of the restricted use districts 
died. She had received no medical aid nor at- 
tention. Her death occurred during one of our 
most severe snow storms when even those fam- 


ilies located on main-traveled highways had dif- 
ficulty in getting to town. Three days later a 


trapper stopped at the cabin of the old couple } 
and learned of the death of the wife. County © 


officials were informed and an expedition in- 
cluding trucks and snow plows was immediately 
organized. Finally, for the last several miles, a 


toboggan was dragged in by a man on snow- mi 


shoes to transport the body out of the cabin 
for burial. This incident received widespread 
publicity in the state press. It served in a dra- 


matic way to illustrate the hazards of isola- | 


tion—its expense, its danger, and its futility. 


Relocation Follows Rural Zoning 


The long winters of the past several years, 
with their sustained cold spells and deep snows, 
have brought repeatedly to the attention of 
county officers and the general public the diff- 
culty of providing even emergency medical at- 
tention to isolated families. General health 
work, involving control of communicable dis- 
eases through vaccination and immunization by 
local government units under such conditions, 
is almost out of the question. 


Several counties, in order to save the time 
and expense involved in the travel of case 
workers and nurses, have found it necessary to 
provide a building and to move isolated fami- 
lies on relief to a main-traveled road or to a 
community center where they can more readily 
be assisted. 


Many zoned counties have already adopted 
vigorous programs involving the complete de- 
molition of all abandoned buildings and struc- 
tures on county-owned lands. Bayfield county, 
during the past season, has dismantled upwards 
of a score of such buildings. Private land own- 
ers, with a realization of the social and finan- 
cial hazard involved in the use of this type of 
structure, have likewise adopted a policy of dis- 
mantling all unused isolated buildings on their 
properties. Rural zoning, which prevents the 
establishment of legal settlement in restricted 
districts, followed by a program involving the 
complete demolition of all abandoned shacks 
on isolated lands, is paving the way for per- 
manent improvement in the health standards 
of the region. 


Rural Zoning An Aid to Local Government 
Reorganization 


Revision in the form and function of local 
government is as inevitable as revision in the 
form and function of motor cars. Certain it is 
that it will be necessary in the very near future 
to consolidate local units of government made 
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dif.) obsolete through land zoning and land use. 


\ra- created and developed, it needs little imagina- 
ya- tion to visualize the sound and substantial basis 
that is now being laid for changes in our insti- 
tutional set-up of local government. 


ra Obviously, consolidation should begin where it . 
iple Fis most needed. This is in the smaller, more 
inty isolated schools and school districts. 
in- B In counties where rural zoning ordinances 
tely fF have been enacted; where exchanges of idle 
;,a | lands between private owners and the county 
yw. | have been made; where isolated settlers are be- 
bin ing relocated or their holdings purchased; and 
oad f where well-blocked public forests have been 
' 
| 
S 


Isolated Settlers to Move to Established 


rs, Communities 
NS, § The outposts of the agricultural frontier are 
of | now being drawn back. Several counties, among 
fi- | them Ashland, Langlade, Marinette, and 
at- Oneida, on their own initiative and with their 
th own funds have already assisted individual 
AS- families to relocate. The state and federal gov- 
by ernments likewise have made possible the move- 
1s, } ment of individuals and families from their iso- 
lated homesteads to established communities. A 
ne real beginning has been made in this work. 
se The purchase or exchange of isolated lands, 
to however, involves many pertinent questions of 
ii- ownership and these in turn involve questions 
a of mortgages, equities, and assignments which 
ly may require much time and extensive corre- 
spondence to complete. 
d } In the future in zoned counties, any new ex- 
e- tension of agricultural uses or unrestricted uses 


c. | of land will be made only after careful con- 
y, sideration of the availability of all services es- 
1s b sential to family and community living. This 
; _ will, of course, require an amendment to the 
zoning ordinance. In the past, settlers were con- 


l- 

f ) cerned only with the land—little thought was 
:. given to the probable future need of schools, 
— churches, community centers or the distance 
e | from a doctor or hospital. 


d As a result of this former policy, small iso- 
} lated schools scattered throughout our non-ag- 

5 ricultural areas have been created. These schools 
have small attendances, inadequate teaching fa- 

cilities, short school terms, and are so located Courtesy Resettlement Admin. | 

as to make difficult and expensive the work of 

school and teacher supervision. Further, studies 

made by the State Department of Public In- 
struction indicate that a higher standard of in- _ Pictured above are school build- 
struction is given in schools with from 26 to ings typical of such sections as 
| 35 pupils than in schools with ten or fewer Fhe on con See. 
e one at the top is a school 

, children. recently abandoned; the other 
Considerations important and never to be Subsistence schools -in unproductive areas of 
overlooked in the selection and establishment Schools Wisconsin and Minnesota to be 


: abandoned, according to plans of 
of future farms and farming areas are the pres- the Resettlement y¥ coh cee 
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ence and availability of neighbors, roads, 
schools, churches, community centers and health 
services. 


Consolidation of School Districts in Prospect 


In the towns of Three Lakes and Pine Lake 
in Oneida county, consolidation of schools and 
of school districts within the town has already 
taken place. The town of Three Lakes for- 
merly had six schools in operation, today it has 
one. Twenty miles of school bus lines trans- 
port the children living in the vicinity of the 
five schools formerly operated. In the town of 
Pine Lake, with five schools and five school 
districts, each with similar problems, it became 
impossible to make needed adjustments in 
school affairs. Finally, one new school district, 
incorporating all the land in the town, was es- 
tablished. The new school district is in a posi- 
tion to make the needed adjustments as to the 
location of schools, transportation routes and 
to promote economy and efficiency in school 
administration. Because Oneida county people 
believe that the large school district renders 
better school service than does the smaller dis- 
trict, 12 of the 19 towns now have one school 
district covering the entire town. 

In one survey township in northeastern Wis- 
consin, with more than three-fourths of its land 
area in county forest, there were but seven 
families and one hermit. Cooperative arrange- 
ments have been made between the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department and the county to 
buy the lands of these families and to relocate 
them to other parts of the county. As families 
are moved, their buildings will be taken down 
and all usable material salvaged. The lands 
will be added to the county forest. Only the 
hermit will remain. He will be the sole resident 
in this survey town and the only man available 
for duty on the school board of the school dis- 
trict. Here is a school district covering 36 
square miles with a valuation of less than 
$18,000, without a school, without school chil- 
dren, and without even a quorum for the de- 
liberations of the school board. 

Of course, if a school district is to exist it is 
legally more important to have enough resi- 
dents to compose a school board than to have a 
single child to attend school. Consequently, 
this school district will be discontinued as a 
separate unit and the territory added to another 
district. 

As rapidly as forests are developed into com- 
pact units and isolated settlers relocated, there 
will be need for changes in school districts and 
in the number and location of schools. North- 
ern Wisconsin people have as yet had little ex- 
perience in reshaping the form of local school 


districts. As the necessity for this change is pre- 
sented, we should proceed on the basis that 
here, as in rural zoning, town and county ofh- 
cials must work side by side with local citizens 
to the mutual advantage of all residents. 

No one will ever know the extent of human 
suffering and financial loss which has been pre- 
vented through the enactment of county zoning 
ordinances. Certain it is that in the last three 
years many families have been prevented from 
purchasing isolated lands in northern Wiscon- 
sin because of the county zoning ordinance. 
They have been forced to secure land in the 
unrestricted districts where their opportunity 
for obtaining good farm land close to schools, 
neighbors, community centers and markets is 
infinitely better. Rural zoning ordinances have 
been designed primarily to fulfill this function. 
For those settlers established on non-agricultural 
land before the advent of zoning and who are 
now in the restricted use districts, only a pro- 
gram of purchase or relocation will suffice. 

Studies made and plans developed during the 
past several years by state and county agencies 
indicate that there are real possibilities in a vol- 
untary and Nagin ig relocation progam. 
Economies in road, school, public health and 
relief costs are the direct and immediate results 
of such a program to the towns, counties, and 
the state. Improved citizenship and improved 
morale are the less visible but vitally important 
consequences of relocation work. 


Leadership of Educators Essential 


It will take many years to put into effect 
only a few of these adjustments in our cut-over 
counties. County government has demonstrated 
its willingness and its ability to pioneer new 
fields and to work constructively with local 
people to bring about desirable and necessary 
reforms. A strong and continued educational 
program and a working relationship with all 
local leaders in the educational field must be 
established and maintained. I know of no finer 
laboratory in the nation where changes in the 
whole social and economic structure are in pros- 
pect than in our sparsely-populated counties in 
northern and central Wisconsin. No one who 
has traveled through the former timber lands 
of the north will deny that here are pressing 
economic and social problems. No one who has 
studied the facts with respect to our basic re- 
sources will deny that here also are real possi- 
bilities in the economic and social welfare of 
the future. 

You who are in the educational field have 
dedicated yourselves to the education of child- 
hood. Here, I believe, is your opportunity for 
a crusade in their interest. 
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LIABILITY oF scuoo: mm 1a persona. INJURY 


HARRY A. NELSON 


Director of Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 


— as a municipality (which includes a° 


school district) acts within the scope of the 
governmental duties imposed upon it by law 
and in absence of a statute imposing liability, 
there can be no liability in case of injury to 
employes, students, or other persons with, per- 
haps, rare exceptions. That is true whether or 
not the school board has been negligent in pro- 
viding safe buildings and equipment for use in 
the exercise of school functions. So it has been 
held that a school district is not liable for in- 
juries to children attending school, occurring by 
reason of the negligence of servants neces- 
sarily employed by the school district in carry- 
ing out governmental duties imposed upon it 
by law. A school district was held not liable 
for injury to a pupil, who, while passing from 
one school room to another, fell into a pail of 
hot water and chemical to be used in cleaning 
a floor of a school room. In the case of Bern- 
stein v. City of Milwaukee, the court held that 
a child student injured upon a school ground 
contrivance maintained by the school board was 
not entitled to damages, inasmuch, as in main- 
taining the school ground the school board 
acted under power conferred upon it by law 
and in the exercise of a governmental func- 
tion. In this case the court stated that an ex- 
— to the rule of liability was in the case 
of the maintenance by a municipality of a pub- 
lic nuisance, even where the school board was 
performing a governmental duty, but com- 
mented that the Bernstein Case did not fall 
within this exception as it was not claimed that 
there was negligence in installing the appliance 
or in failing to keep it in a proper state of re- 
pair, but negligence was alleged in not warning 
and preventing small children from using it as 
a plaything. 

No case has been found in Wisconsin re- 
ports in which liability has been held against a 


school district on the theory that the district 
maintained its premises or equipment in such 
condition as to constitute a nuisance. 

Frequently, question is asked as to whether 
a student, who as a part of his curriculum, 
makes use of machinery and equipment and 
thereby sustains injury, is entitled to damages 
or compensation. In the case of Sullivan v. 
School District No. 1, City of Tomah, 179 
Wis. 502, the court held that a school district 
in maintaining a manual training department 
is performing a governmental function and is 
not liable for injury sustained by a pupil 
caused by unguarded machinery. The court re- 
ferred to a previous case of Folk v. City of 
Milwaukee, 108 Wis. 359, in which there was 
suit for damages because of the death of the 
pupil caused by sewer gas entering a school 
building from a sewer line which had negli- 
gently, and with knowledge of the city authori- 
ties, been allowed to become out of repair and 
clogged up. In that case it was held that the 
officials were acting in a purely governmental 
capacity and, therefore, were not required to re- 
spond in damages, even though negligence 
might be established by the plaintiff. 

It will be noted by review of the cases that 
in no Wisconsin case has the school board been 
held liable for damages, although it has been 
suggested that if the school board is exercising 
other than governmental functions, liability 
might be held provided negligence in the exer- 
cise of such other function could be established. 

School districts ordinarily do not conduct op- 
erations of a proprietary nature as contradis- 
tinguished from those duties which are inci- 
dental to a governmental function. The court 
has stated that duties embraced by the term, 
“governmental function” are those from which 
the district derives no benefit in its corporate 
capacity, but which it is bound to see performed 
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Cuts by Courtesy of T.C.U. 


Assuming that this is a teacher—we hope not you 
—who is on her way to school. If she is injured will 
she collect damages from the school board? What if 
she is an art supervisor, going from one school to 
another? Does that change the situation? 





in pursuit of a duty imposed by law in the 
exercise of that function. If the school board 
exceeds its authority as to the conduct of activi- 
ties and enters into unauthorized fields not in 
the nature of a governmental function, liability 
may be held upon a showing of negligence. 

Where there is statutory provision for the 
transporting of children to and from school, 
that activity is embraced in the term, “govern- 
mental function’, and in event of injury to a 
pupil while being so transported, even though 
negligence might be established, no liability will 
attach as against the school district, although 
suit lies against the person transporting pro- 
vided negligence can be established as against 
him. Suit also lies against a third party on a 
showing of negligence resulting in injury. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act provides 
that all employers subject to the act shall be 
liable for payment of compensation to employes 
injured in the course of employment, where it 
can be shown that the injury arose out of such 
employment. School districts are specifically 
named as employers subject to this act. This is 
a specific statute which imposes a new liability 
which did not exist prior to its enactment and 
would not exist except for the statute. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act all 
school employes, who are properly appointed 
under contract of hire, are entitled to receive 
the benefits accorded by the Act, provided in- 
jury occurs while the employe is engaged in 
performing service growing out of and inci- 
dental to employment, and where the injury 
arises out of the employment. 


If you acquire a childish ailment from one of your pupils will you 
have a basis for wage collection from your school board? Maybe 
then again, maybe not. The above question is clearly explained by 


Mr. Nelson in these pages. 
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It should be carefully noted that unless there 
has been authority by the school board to hire 
the employe, there can be no liability under 
provisions of the compensation act; so all nec- 
essary steps requisite for the exercise of the 
school board’s authority should be taken when 
an employe is hired. In the case of School Dis- 
trict No. 4, Town of Sigel v. Ind. Comm. 194 
Wis. 342, the district school board informally 
considered an objection teachers had made to 
building fires in the schoolhouse in cold 
weather, and without a vote or a record made 
as the law required, the clerk was instructed to 
have the work done at a designated sum per 
day. It was held that the deceased, who was 
hired for such service and who was burned to 
death while so engaged, was not an “employe” 
of the district within the Workmen’s Compen- 

. sation Act. The court referred to Section 20.24, 
Stats. which provides, “‘no act authorized to be 
done by the board shall be valid unless voted 
at its meeting”’. 

School boards should, therefore, be cautioned 
to make certain of their authority to hire em- 
ployes and to take all necessary action required 
by statute in order to effect a legal contract 
with persons who are engaged for service. If 
proper steps are not taken, the employe will be 
unable to maintain a claim for workmen’s com- 
pensation in the event of his injury. 


If You Get Mumps in School 


Many cases have been decided, both by the 
commission and the courts, upon the question 
of when an employe is performing service inci- 
dental to employment and when his injury or 
disease arises out of employment. It has been 
held that a teacher who contracted contagious 
disease because of contact with pupils became 
entitled to compensation benefits and that a 
school principal instructing students in athletics 
on a playground, who sustained injury while so 
doing, also became entitled to benefits. A 
teacher required to attend a convention at a 
place some distance from that of his regular 
work is entitled to benefits, when injured in 
going to or coming from the convention, pro- 
vided he has not deviated from a usual route. 

He will also be entitled to compensation for 
injury occurring while attending the convention 
“wyeesere that his injury occurs 
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The law also provides that an employe going 
to and from work in the ordinary and usual 
way is entitled to benefits for injury sustained 
while on the premises of the employer. In case 
of schools, the premises are the grounds occu- 
pied by the schools. The employe is not en- 
titled to benefits for injury which occurs before 
he has reached the premises upon which the 
school building is located, except as he may be 
performing a specific errand or other service 
for his employer in which event he will be en- 
titled to benefits for injury sustained even away 
from the school premises. 


Burden of Proof on Employe 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down as 
decisive of the phrase, ‘arising out of employ- 
ment’’. In a general way, those injuries and dis- 
eases which occur while at work and because of 
the employment are compensable, and those in- 
juries and diseases which would have resulted 
regardless of employment are not compensable. 
If, for example, in the case of contagious dis- 
ease, it can be established that the disease was, 
with equal probability, contracted from contact 
sustained out of service, there can be no liabil- 
ity for compensation benefits. The burden of 
proof is always upon the employe to establish 
that his injury arose while performing service 
and because of such service. Where the burden 
of proof is not sustained by a showing that the 
injury or disease to reasonable probability arose 
out of the employment, liabrlity can not be 
established. 

Compensation benefits include all necessary 
medical, surgical, and hospital treatment, to re- 
lieve the injured person from the result of his 
injury, and monetary benefits at the rate of sev- 
enty per cent of the employe’s weekly wage dur- 
ing the period of total disability. In event of 
permanent disability, additional benefit becomes 
payable, the amount of which is dependent up- 
on the character and severity of disability. The 
maximum amount of monetary compensation 
payable is $21 per week and the minimum 
which can be paid is $7.35 per week. Payment 
of compensation is required to be made on the 
eleventh day after initial disability (provided 
disability still exists) and weekly thereafter 
during the period of disability, except as lim- 
ited by provisions for payment for permanent 
disability. 

School districts are not required to cover 
thcir compensation risks by insurance. They may 
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assume liability directly, or at their option may 
cover their risk by insurance with a company 
licensed to write compensation insurance in 
Wisconsin. If insurance is taken, the carrier be- 
comes liable for the benefits provided by the 
compensation law, except as the insurance car- 
rier may become insolvent or as increased com- 
pensation may become payable because of vio- 
lation of law, in which case, there is direct 
liability as against the school district, regard- 
less of insurance coverage. 

Statutes and rules of the commission provide 
that, where injury occurs to an employe be- 
cause of the failure of the employer to provide 
specified safety devices or safe places to work, 
monetary compensation benefits shall be in- 
creased by fifteen per cent, and where minors 
are hired without permit, or at prohibited em- 
ployment, double or treble compensation shall 
be paid. The increased compensation is re- 
quired under law to be paid by the employer 
and can not be assumed by the insurance 
carrier. 

In conclusion the following summary is 
given: 

(1) Generally speaking, there is no liability 
on the part of school districts for damages at 
common law because of injury to employes, stu- 
dents, or frequenters, even though negligence 
can be established by the person seeking 
damages. 

(2) There is specific liability under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to employes who 
sustain injury in the course of and arising out 
of employment. 

(3) Where injury occurs because of failure 
to guard or maintain a safe place of work, or 
where injury occurs to a minor hired without 
a permit or at prohibited employment in con- 
travention of law, the school board becomes 
primarily liable for payment of increased com- 
pensation. 

(4) In order to create the relationship of 
employer and employe as between a school 
board and individuals hired for service, there 
must be legal authority for hire, and the proper 
statutory steps to effect a contract of hire must 
be taken. 

(5) When the school board transcends its 
authority and engages in other than govern- 
mental functions, liability for injury will exist 
upon a showing of negligence. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN GRADING WITHOUT EXAMINATIONS 


CLARENCE RUSHMAN 


Holcombe 


co announcement in the JOURNAL of the 
fact that we have dispensed with examina- 
tions, grades, and report cards in our local 
school system has brought in a dozen or more 
requests from other schools for detailed infor- 
mation. Because of the evident interest of 
school men in a revision of present grading 
systems, I take this opportunity of giving all a 
short explanation. Lest there be misunderstand- 
ing, let me say at once, that we do not feel 
that we have reached the millennium in so far 
as a system of grading is concerned. We are 
only experimenting, and any conclusions we 
may draw are open to debate. 

We believe the following tenets are self evi- 
dent. Each citizen in our democratic form of 
government should take an active interest in all 
social, economic, and political problems; 
should abide by the laws of the land from re- 
spect, not fear; should vote intelligently at each 
election; and should in turn be either a capable 
leader or follower. Both initiative and respon- 
sibility are needed to be a good citizen. Far too 
many parents and teachers are autocrats. They 
formulate rules, decide what should be done, 
and then make the children do it. For sixteen 
years or more boys and girls work under this 
handicap and then are turned out into the 
world and expected to assume responsibility for 
their own actions. 

Believing that children must be given an op- 
portunity to develop initiative, respect for law, 
and ¥ memepe 5 we have attempted to place 
our students on their own. With that object in 
mind we have eliminated all formal six weeks 
or semester tests and examinations. Pupils re- 
ceive neither grades nor report cards. For half 
the day all high school students are not under 
the direct observation of a teacher. No teacher 
has charge of the assembly or main room. 

These changes did not spring up overnight 
but were the result of a slow steady growth. 
Five years ago we placed the students on their 
own in the main room. In a very short time 
they had adapted their conduct to the absence 
of a teacher. Student opinion and pressure soon 
forced the few ‘‘cut-ups” present in any class 
to conform to the general standard of the room. 
Naturally we do not demand perfect silence, 
but leave it to each pupil to behave so as not 
to be a disturbance to others. Four years ago 
we made the winning of an A grade rest solely 


on the student, who had to do outside work of 
his own selection and then prove to the teacher 
that he was entitled to an A grade. Honor let- 
ters served as an incentive. This plan gave con- 
fidence to the better students and convinced 
them that they could work independently of the 
teacher. Three years ago formal tests and ex- 
aminations were dropped in two science classes. 
The rating of the pupils in the Wisconsin Test- 
ing Program and the Harvard Tests in ele- 
mentary physics showed that these pupils had 
made satisfactory — A lecture on our 
aims, methods, and progress given to the gen- 
eral community won the support of the parents. 
Two years ago we put the complete plan in op- 
eration in the high school. Its success prompted 
us to adopt the plan in all grades this year. So 
far it has worked beyond expectations. Parents 
write us of their approval, teachers are enthusi- 
astic, and the students are doing exceptionally 
good work. 

What check-up system do we use? Every pu- 
pil in the system is given one, and if needed, 
two, mental tests, Kuhlman—Anderson and Hen- 
mon—Nelson. All receive a personality trait rat- 
ing, hobby rating, and home environment rat- 
ing. A battery of Unit Scales of Attainment 
Tests are given through the ninth grade. From 
this material a graph is made for each child on 
the individual profile charts as sent out by Co- 
ordinated Studies in Education. Thus at a 
glance we have a real picture of the ability of a 
youngster, his correct grade placement, his 
strength and weakness. We can thus guide and 
help him where he needs help. If he works up 
to his ability, there is no question of failure. 
If he does not, a personal letter is mailed to the 
parents, a consultation is held and the necessary 
steps taken to so adjust the pupil that he will 
work to capacity. Very informal personal let- 
ters are mailed to all parents at least twice a 
year informing them of the progress of their 
children. These letters deal not only with scho- 
lastic ability, but with character traits, manners, 
health, neatness, citizenship, initiative, willing- 
ness to assume responsibility, and general atti- 
tude toward teachers, school, and classmates. 
Our student guide sheets and student newspaper 
keep the pupils and parents informed as to 
what is being done and what is expected. High 
school students are asked to take part in at 


(Continued on page 64) 
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IS LATIN A ‘‘DEAD’’ LANGUAGE, AS SO OFTEN THOUGHT? 


i HAS recently been stated by Professor 
Reeves, who is head of the mathematics de- 
partment of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, that the teaching of algebra and geom- 
etry, as well as Latin and Greek, will disappear 
from the high school curriculum. Only re- 
cently, however, according to a report from a 
former pupil, it seems employers think dif- 
ferently. 

In spite of the fact that some educators pro- 
nounce the teaching of Latin in Secondary 
Schools as unimportant as a has-been in Who's 
Who, far from being a “‘dead’’ language, it is 
very much alive in the world about us. Our so- 
called modern languages have never ceased to 
draw upon or borrow from its rich storehouse, 
to supply the deficiencies of their own vocabu- 
laries. Far, even from being a “frill,” it is a 
practical bread-winning subject. 

That it is, or should be, the cornerstone of 
business education, we have unquestioned 
authority. In the new Century Dictionary, in 
the words of Professor Marsh, appears the fol- 
lowing: “The vocabulary of literature and 


_ commerce, contains a majority of words of for- 


eign origin, chiefly Latin and Greek.” Please 
take notice, the vocabulary of commerce, as 
well as of literature. 

To say that 60 or 70 per cent of our longer 
English words are derived from the Latin, is 
not surprising. Their resemblante to Latin orig- 
inals even in monosyllables, is obvious, as 
“long” from “longus.” Some monosyllables 
which have been attributed to Anglo-Saxon ori- 
gin, have been found to be allied to a Latin 
root, as “‘star” to ‘‘stella.’’ “Starkin” claims to 
be Anglo-Saxon, for which we have the Greek 
word “asterisk.” The adoption of such mono- 
syllables may long antedate the period of the 
settlement of the Teutons in England. We 
know Julius Caesar crossed the channel long 
before the time the Anglo-Saxons arrived. 

“Fully 90 per cent of the words in French 
and Spanish are derived from Latin; . . . and 
over 90 per cent of the words in Caesar and 
Cicero, have English derivatives,” says Dr. Ull- 
man of Chicago University Surely a knowledge 
of the cme language of these derivatives is 
highly desirable. Again Dr. Ullman informs 
us, that ‘Most of the words which the small 
child learns are of Teutonic origin; almost all 
the new words which the high-school boy or 
gitl meets, are of Latin or Greek origin.” No 
other subject but Latin can effect so satisfac- 


LOUISE A. STEINER 


West Division High School, Milwaukee 





tory an adjustment for them in their new 
vocabulary environment in the high school. 

Therefore, rather than dropping Latin, we 
should extend it to a//; and encourage laggards 
by making them see the relation between Latin 
and all really practical life. Instead of requir 
ing it only in the classical course, of the gifted 
few, it should be the required subject in all 
courses. 

As a vocational subject, it is an indispensable 
preliminary to the study of stenography. It is a 
necessity in the stenographic student’s equip- 
ment. Most of these students do not study the 
classics or the sciences, which subjects tend to 
furnish them with a more or less varied vocabu- 
lary. The employer in business expects his 
stenographer to have at least an intimation of 
the meaning of the words he must use in his 
dictations; and in the more technical fields of 
business life, the precision in the knowledge of 
words is of still vaster importance. In placing 
graduates in positions, if there is a choice, he 
invariably asks for the one with the broader 
education. 

It is unfortunate that students have gotten so 
little assistance in English word-building from 
their Latin as ordinarily taught. Such word- 
building knowledge can hardly be acquired in 
any other way. 

Latin in the truest sense, is vocational—noth- 
ing is really more practical than Latin as a 
training in English vocabulary-building. Call it 
vocabulary or vocational Latin, it is teaching 
the ability to see the Latin root in English 
words, and thus determine their meaning. It is 
tracing English derivatives back to their Latin 
originals. In hundreds of cases, the spelling of 
English words is determined by that of the 
Latin words from which they are derived. Syl- 
labication is done with reference to the Latin 
originals, and thus the use and force of the 
prefixes and suffixes is revealed. 

These facts, when advanced as reasons for 
the study of Latin, can not help but appeal 
directly and forcibly to the young students, 
helping them to overcome their dread of Latin 
when they actually see that the subject is of 
practical value. 

In that delightful book, “The English Lan- 
guage,” by Meikeljohn, in Chapter V, he tells 
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about the foreign contributions to our vocabu- 
lary. ‘There are the Latin words, Spanish 
words, Italian words, Dutch words, French 
words, German words, Hebrew words, Afri- 
can, Arabian, Chinese, Hindu, Hungarian,” 
etc., etc., but the greatest are the Latin words, 
“more Latin than English words in our own 
language.” 

On page 286 we find, ‘‘The Latin contribu- 
tion is by far the most important element in 
our language. There is the 
Latin of the First Period (1) 


Second “ (1) 
Third 7 (1) 
a is “ (IIT) ~Norman 
words a—b—c—d—e—f 


‘ the Fourth Period (1) 
La eee *» 4) 


Then there is the Eye-Latin and Ear-Latin; 
Mouth-Latin and Book-Latin; spoken Latin and 
written Latin,—all of which gave rise to the 
eager of Latin Doublets and Latin Trip- 
ets.” Perhaps, had there developed Latin Quin- 
tuplets as well as Dionne Quintuplets, the 
teaching of Latin to every American child 
might long ago have become ‘‘Constitutional.” 
Or has #t also become a “‘has-beenery’’? 

Dr. Meikeljohn concludes his chapter with 
these fitting words: ‘In general, it may be said 
that, when we wish to give a name to a new 
thing—a new discovery, invention, or fashion, 
we have recourse, not to our own stores of Eng- 
lish, but to the vocabularies of the Latin and 
Greek languages.” 

In a transcript lesson of not so long ago, a 
senior wrote,—'“Things that dare lose today are 
Danfuss Pedigree.’ The original dictation was, 
“Those that dare lose a day are dangerously 
prodigal.” Confronted with this sort of thing, 
and many others like it more or less ridiculous, 
most of them meaningless, the need of a rem- 
edy is obvious. Something is radically wrong, 
when transcipt comes in with “destruction” 
divided like this: destr- (on one line) and 
uction, (on the next line) ; spelling, resevation 
for reservation; .half the class misspelling 
‘pursuant.”’ 

Much of the trouble can be traced to “Lack 
of English word-knowledge.” We must seek to 
secure exactness in the use of words, and a defi- 
nite, specific, accurate knowledge of what words 
mean. 

In choosing programs of study, most pupils 
try to discover the path of least resistance. 
Latin has never been compulsory except in the 
classical course, though it is frequently elected 
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by pupils in both the science and in the English 
courses. In a current check-up of 100 short- 
hand students, 31 had taken a year or two of 
Latin. Only 11 of these were in the stenographic 
or elective course—the other 20 were in the 
science, English, or classical courses. 

What stenographers need in addition to all 
the English the high school offers, is at least 
two years of Latin to furnish the serious stu- 
dent with the ability to use words with preci- 
sion and accuracy. In order to do that, the 
structure and meaning of the Latin originals 
must be understood. If that is what our steno- 
graphic students need, why not place Latin as a 
required subject in the course where it will do 
the most good? 

There must, of course, be a will to try the 
plan. I hear someone at my elbow contending, 
“You can not make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.”” My answer is, ‘Try it!” You may be able 
to make of it something more useful and dur- 
able—a “long” purse! At any rate, no other 
high school subject is of greater value as a 
money-getting asset. So satisfy the reiterated 
demand of the students, “I want a course that 
will do me some good.” 
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(Continued from page 62) 
least two so-called extra-curricular activities 
during the year in addition to some form of 
athletics or physical education. 

Tests as a teaching device are necessary and 
as such are freely used. Standard tests are also 
freely given. But, we believe that formal exam- 
inations, tests, and grades do untold harm. 
Some pupils are under a severe nervous strain 
during an exam and cannot do full justice to it; 
others cram and earn marks that are not a valid 
criterion as to what they know. Different teach- 
ers have different standards of achievement. 
An A grade in one class may be easier to earn 
than a C grade in another class. Report card 
marks have little intrinsic value, yet parents 
are prone to judge teaching ability by the re- 
port card marks James or Mary brings home. 
Unethical teachers could become excellent teach- 
ets in the eyes of many parents simply by giv- 
ing A grades to all children. Grades tend to 
develop a feeling of superiority or inferiority. 
All are not equally bright. Is it fair to give a 
bright child who is working to only half his 
capacity an A grade, and another child who is 
doing his very best but in spite of this knows 
only half as much as the right child, a C 
grade? We feel that grades will do untold 
harm in both cases. 
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AT HUSKING TIME 


At husking time the tassel fades 
To brown above the yellow blades 
Whose rustling sheath enswathes the corn 
That bursts its chrysalis, in scorn 
Longer to lie in prison shades. 
E. Pauline Johnson 
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PARTY PLEDGES ON EDUCATION 


Adopted by Wisconsin’s Major Political Parties 
at Madison, September 29, 1936 


Democratic 


We take full credit for increasing the aid to 
elementary schools to $5,100,000 annually now 
being received. This increase was made despite 
the governor’s recommendation that the ele- 
mentary schools be forced to struggle along 
with a little more than one-half of this sum; 
namely $3,500,000. We favor the continuance 
of this liberal policy of school support. 

We are for academic freedom and we are 
opposed to.interference with our university and 
other schools of learning by either office holders 
or other meddlers. 

We favor the extension of increased educa- 
tion facilities to everyone—in the city or on 
the farm. 

We propose to re-establish in full the state 
aged of loans to needy students inaugurated 

y the Democratic party in 1933 and cur- 
tailed two years later by the present state 
administration. 

We oppose any tampering with the teachers’ 
retirement law and fund. 


Progressive 


Education is the cornerstone of a democracy. 
Only with the full understanding of govern- 
mental affairs by a well informed citizenship 
comes a more perfect and just people’s gov- 
ernment. Education must, therefore, e free. 

The Progressive party favors an educational 
system in which the doors of opportunity in all 
state educational institutions, from the lowest 
to the highest, are open to all, both children 
and adults. 

We commend the Progressive members of 
the 1935 legislature for restoring aids to the 


public schools curtailed at previous sessions 
and we now pledge the further restoration of 
state aids to elementary schools to meet the 
maximum as a minimum state aid to said 
schools. 

We favor increased state aids to maintain 
and improve vocational and high schools. 

Believing that the teacher is the most im- 
portant factor in upbuilding first-class schools, 
we pledge adequate support to the teacher train- 
ing institutions of the state to the end that the 
children of Wisconsin will be instructed and 
trained in character and citizenship by the most 
competent and qualified teachers obtainable. 

To curtail the unnecessary expense to the 
public incident to the large turn-over in teach- 
ing personnel; to retain for the children of 
the state the services of competent and qualified 
teachers in whom the state has a large invest- 
ment we favor the retention of existing laws 
safeguarding efficient teachers against capricious 
dismissal and the extension of like protection 
to all teachers in the state. 

We favor high minimum salary standards for 
teachers in order to attract the finest minds of 
the state to the teaching profession. 

We believe in the right of teachers to or- 
ganize for the protection of their own welfare 
and the promotion of the cause of education. 

We shall oppose any tinkering or change in 
the present retirement systems for teachers es- 
tablished under a Progressive administration 
and strengthened under Progressive rule. We 
call attention of educators that the Republican 
party, historical foe of old age pensions and 
bitter opponent of teachers pensions, has again 
nominated for the state senate the author of 
bills in successive sessions to repeal the teachers 
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pension law. The Republican party has nomi- 
nated in other senatorial districts men who have 
voted in the past to repeal the teachers pen- 
sion act. 

The American system of free education was 
established over a hundred years ago by a great 
victory of organized workers, farmers, and the 
common folks over the forces of reaction. Pro- 
gressives are pledged to protect and foster this 
great American tradition. 

Progressives are opposed to educational pol- 
icies dominated by party politics and power 
trust politicians. 

Progressives believe that public school teach- 
ers should be free to organize with exactly the 
same rights as other citizens. They should be 
protected by law against being insulted by de- 
mands that they alone must swear allegiance 
to our country. 

The taxing power of the state and federal 
government must be the main support of educa- 
tion rather than forcing education to rely on 
the local property tax, but with adequate safe- 
guards to protect local autonomy in local con- 
trol of schools. 

In Wisconsin Progressives approve the gov- 
ernor’s budget which restored school aids after 
two years of cuts in school aids brought about 
by the Republican and Democratic legislators 
in 1933. 


Republican 


Education of our future citizens in a para- 
mount responsibility upon which the progress 
of Wisconsin depends. We believe in adequate 
financial support of all our public educational 
institutions, the money to be expended with 
business-like economy and in accordance with 
sound educational practices. 

We pledge our support to an educational 
program which will provide an increasingly ef- 
fective system of free public schools in cities 
and rural communities, together with adequate 
public facilities for higher education. 

We denounce the efforts of the present state 
administration to drag the schools into partisan 
politics. 

We call to the attention of the citizens the 
charges and counter-charges of the Progressive 
and Democratic parties on the matter of slash- 
ing state school aids to meet general state ex- 
penses. We hold them both accountable, and 
pledge that no such shifting will be tolerated 
under a Republican administration. 

We point, in confirmation, to our party's 
consistent support of educational advancement 
and to the fact that over a period of many 
years, the outstanding achievement in sound 
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state financing and budgetary practice have been 
due to Republican leadership. 

We oppose any reduction in the minimum 
wage for teachers. 

The protection of the trust funds of Wis- 
consin is the highest moral obligation of any 
state administration. 

The Teachers’ Retirement fund must remain 
inviolate. 

We denounce the present governor of Wis- 
consin for threatening the future safety and 
security of Wisconsin’s teachers by urging the 
investment of large sums of Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund moneys in the unsaleable bonds of 
the now defunct Capital City bank, and we 
commend the then personnel of the annuity 
and investment board for refusing to yield to 
Gov. La Follette’s pressure. 

We pledse ourselves to protect both princi- 
pal and income of all Wisconsin's funds. 

We pledge ourselves to maintain at a high 
level the university's services in both teaching 
and research, to the end that the youth of 
Wisconsin may have access to as good training 
as the nation affords. 

We pledge ourselves to free the university 
from political control and in particular pledge 
the Republican party to carry out the clear pro- 
visions of the Wisconsin statutes (36.06) that 
“no sectarian or partisan tests shall ever be 
allowed or exercised in the appointment of 
regents.’ This provision has been flagrantly 
violated by the present administration. 





VIEWPOINTS OF FORMER LEADERS 


George Washington said: 

“In a country like this, where every man 
may reap his own harvest, which, by proper 
attention, will afford him much more than 
is necessary for his own consumption, if there 
cannot be money found for education, there 
is something amiss in the ruling political 
power.” 


Thomas Jefferson said: 

“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be. 

“There is no safe deposit (for the functions 
of government) but with the people them- 
selves; nor can they be safe with them with- 
out information.” 
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WISCONSIN PARENT TEACHER WEEK 
October 26-31 


Watch for Governor's Proclamation and 
Further Plans for the Week 
@ 
Early Joiners 

Associations that have come into membership in 
the Wisconsin Congress, to date, this school year: 

Waterford PTA—Waterford; Knowlton PTA— 
Knowlton; Brule PTA—Brule; Enterprise PTA—Pel- 
ican Lake; Curtiss PTA—Curtiss; Wheeler PTA— 
Wheeler; Gilmanton PTA—Gilmanton; West Salem 
PTA—West Salem. 

2 
P.T.A. Section Program 

Mrs. W. A. Hastings, State President, will preside 
at the Parent-Teacher section of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association annual convention program, which 
will be held Friday, November 6, at the Gold Room, 
Hotel Wisconsin, and promises to be a most out- 
standing event. Miss Prudence Cutright, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, will be a 
guest speaker and has chosen ‘Parents and the 
Schools of Tomorrow” as her topic. Miss Cutright 
has a wide, varied experience in the field of educa- 
tion and is recognized as one of the most outstanding 
educators. She is well known in Wisconsin because 
of her experience in the La Crosse public schools, as 
a visiting professor in the University of Wisconsin, 
as well as for her work in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Edgar Dale, of the University of Ohio, comes 
to us in a dual capacity—as a recognized educational 
leader and a member of the official family, being 
Motion Picture Chairman for the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. During the past three years 
he has been concerned with investigations in the field 
of theatrical motion pictures, financed by the Payne 
Fund of New York City. This research dealt with 
children’s attendance, an analysis of content of mo- 
tion pictures, and techniques for developing better 
tastes in the field of motion pictures. He is author of 
How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, a textbook of 
motion picture criticism, written for high school stu- 
dents, and The Content of Motion Pictures combined 
with Attendance of Children at Motion Pictures. He 
is at present extending his work in motion picture 
appreciation and is engaged in the department of an 
American Film Institute, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. The subject of his talk will 
be “The Movie Problem at Home and Abroad”. 

Immediately preceding the section, the annual 
luncheon sponsored by the Milwaukee City Council 
of Parents and Teachers will be held. Mrs. R .M. 
Burmeister, President of the Council, will preside. 

Your cooperation is earnestly solicited and early 
reservations for the luncheon will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Reserve NOW. Write: Mrs. J. B. Basteyns, 
3341 North Bremen Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Reservations (at seventy-five cents per plate) will 
be honored as they come in, and because the attend- 
ance taxes the capacity of the Gold Room, the Mil- 
waukee Council committee will greatly appreciate 
your early reservations so they can adequately plan 
for your comfort. Plan to attend! Reserve now! 


CCRT AL NEWS OF THE MONTH: FROM THE OFF 


National Radio Program 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers & 
American Academy of Pediatrics, and National Broad- 
casting Company; N.B.C. Blue Network, Wednes- 
days, 3:00 to 3:30 P.M. 

October 21: “What is Growth” Lawrence K. Frank, 
Association Director of Education, 
General Education Board 

October 28: ‘Prenatal Growth’, George L. Streeter, 
Director, Department of Embryology, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 

November 4: “Growth of Infants”, Harry Bakwin, 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, New 
York University College of Medicine 

November 11: “Growth of The Adolescent’, Horace 
Gray, Clinical Professor of Medicine, 
Stanford University 


State Radio Program 


W.H.A. Mondays, 3:30 to 3:45 P.M. 

October 19: “Satisfying Family Life,” Mrs. Ala- 
thena J. Smith, Shorewood, Psychol- 
ogist and Case-Worker 

October 26: “Family Cooperation and Character 
Development”, Mrs. Arnold Jackson 

November 2: “The Parents’ Part in Character De- 
velopment of Our Children”, Mrs. 
W. A. Hastings, Madison, State Presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Congress 

November 9: “The Influence of the School on a 
Child’s Character”, Mr. J. F. Waddell, 
Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

These two programs are designed expressly for 

listening Study Groups. The state office will appre- 

ciate information concerning sectional programs of 

this type reaching special areas. 


New Pamphlets Available 


Your attention is called to the following new 
pamphlets now available from the State Office: 

Parent Education Guidebook—Dr. Ada Hart Ar- 
litt. Deals with organization of study groups, lead- 
ership, methods of conducting study groups, projects 
for study groups. 

Young Lives in a Modern World—A Public Wel- 
fare Program for Junior and Senior High School Par- 
ent Teacher Associations. Plans for promoting a pub- 
lic welfare program through integrating the commit- 
tee work on juvenile protection, legislation, library 
service, motion pictures, recreation and safety. 

High School Association—Consists of information 
dealing with objectives, procedures, program, service 
projects and activities of high school parent teacher 
associations. 

Healthy Children—Deals briefly with major con- 
siderations of each period from the prenatal stage to 
maturity. Emphasizes healthy development and growth 
through adequate protection and a wholesome pro- 
gram of living. May be used by individual as a 
source of information and in discussion groups. Study 
helps are given. 
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Motion Pictures—Questions and Answers. Series 
of pertinent questions and answers on the impor- 
tance of the motion pictures on child behaviour. 

Our Homes—Edited by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt. A 
source book for study groups which includes as major 
headings: The Story of the Family; Home Planning 
and Management; The Home as a Cultural Center; 
Educational Aspects of the Home; Who’s Who in 
Our Home. 

Founders Day—A new Founders Day pamphlet, 
“Forty Years oF Service” will be available, A Found- 
ers Day Ceremony stressing the “forward look’’ will 
soon be ready for distribution. 


Christmas and Peace 


It is not too early to think of Christmas activities. 
At the National Board meeting in Chicago last month, 
all state presidents pledged themselves to urge their 
membership to remember that we believe that we 
must “disarm the heart” of the people of the world 
if there is to be peace. We talk peace and give our 
children toys with which to play war games and so 
educate them for war instead of peace. 

Try to have an exhibit of good, educational toys in 
your community so that parents will realize the n 
of supplying their children with toys which teach the 
ideals we are working for. Our nationwide campaign 
of public education for world friendship must begin 
in the home, not merely by talking peace but by 
giving toys and books which also teach the same 


ideals. 
« 


News 


Mrs. R. M. Burdon of Green Bay has been selected 
as local chairman for the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Congress at Green Bay, 
April 20-22, 1937. Mrs. Burdon attended the state 
Fall Board Meeting in Madison, where preliminary 
convention plans were made. 


Important convention committees were selected at 
the recent State Board Meeting, held at Hotel Loraine, 
Madison: Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, Marinette, was 
elected chairman of the nominating committee and 
will be assisted by Mr. O. H. Plenzke, Madison, 
Miss Goldie Whipple, Superior, Mrs. J. Louis Wolff, 
Whitefish Bay, and Mrs. M. W. Smith, Madison. 
Other committee elections are: Revisions: Mrs. J. E. 
Usher, Madison, Chairman, Miss Mary Brady, Madi- 
son, Mrs. Alathena Smith, Shorewood. Exhibits: Mrs. 
H. C. Humphrey, Whitewater, Chairman; Dr. H. O. 
Hoppe, Wauwatosa, Mrs. Paul Dawley, Antigo, and 
Mrs. M. W. Smith, Madison. Resolutions: Mrs. J. E. 
Hansen, Madison, Chairman, Mrs. Roy Murdoch, 
Bristol, Mrs. George Chatterton, Madison. Awards: 
Mrs. C. T. Walton, Madison, Chairman, Mrs. C. W. 
Skowlund, Marinette, Dr. H. O. Hoppe, Wauwatosa. 
Rules: Mrs. Roy Lawler, Chairman, Gordon; Mrs. 
Frank Kimball, Briggsville; Mrs. Carl Engvall, An- 
tigo. Miss Emma Brookmire, Madison, was elected 
general state chairman for the annual convention. 

The President was authorized to appoint the con- 
vention program committee. 








The Board empowered the President to select a 
committee of five—to include the president and field 
secretary to study the organization set up and to 
a specific plans for reorganization of committee 
work, 

Reports of various chairmen and subsequent Board 
action will reach individual locals as plans are com- 
pleted. 

Indications are that the Green Bay meeting will be 
largely attended and locals are urged to plan now for 
the convention. 

GREEN BAY! APRIL 20-22, 1937. 


The 10th District Conference at Ladysmith reports 
an attendance of 275. Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Superior, 
was re-elected District President. 

District Conferences are scheduled for: 

1st District—Waukesha, October 17. 
7th District—Wisconsin Rapids, October 24. 
8th District—Oconto Falls, October 31. 


The Milwaukee City Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers is holding a series of conferences designed to 
build stronger committee work. The chairman of each 
major committee in the council is meeting with the 
Ng chairman for a series of intensive study of the 
job. 


Splendid study group material has been prepared 
by the Foreign Policy Association for use by our 
groups, in response to the request for such material. 
Write the state office for information as to topics, 
price of material, etc., if interested. This material is 
authentic, easily understood, interesting and includes 
complete guides for the group leader. 


A CHILD 


A child am I, yet in me lies 

Part of the future of the race. 

A child, in whom the good and ill 
Of ages past have left their trace. 


A child, with right to dream and play; 
To grow just as God’s flowers do. 

A child—look deep within my eyes 
And you can read God’s message true. 


Protect me now, that I may keep 


The flag of freedom floating high; 
Protect me—that the altar fires 
Of truth and justice may not die. 


Protect me, for the Master said: 
“Let little children come to Me. 
And yet, whate’er ye do to them, 
Ye do it also unto Me.” 


Protect me—ye of larger growth; 

Hear my appeal: Please take my hand 

And lead me safely through the day 

Of childhood into grown-up land. 
—Olive G. Owen 
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FROM THE SIATE DEPARTMENT. 


Goitre Prevention 


The Department of Public Instruction is 
anxious to cooperate with the State Medical 
Society which is making plans to work in con- 
junction with the board of health in an en- 
deavor to eradicate goitre in Wisconsin. 

The Council of the State Medical Society has 
completed the arrangements for the appoint- 
ment of a goitre prevention committee in 38 
counties and expects to complete the list within 
a very short time. 

A committee of the State Medical Society has 
ascertained that there are approximately 562,000 
school children and one out of five shows some 
abnormal disturbance of the thyroid gland and 
that only about 27,000 are receiving adequate 
preventive treatment for goitre. 

In view of the foregoing situation county and 
city superintendents and high school principals 
within the area indicated may expect to re- 
ceive within a short time a circular from this 
department suggesting cooperation on their part 
in order to help make this preventive campaign 
effective and statewide in its efforts to eliminate 
the situation indicated by the above figures. 

e 


Rules for Bus Riders and Drivers 

The following rules for school bus riders 
and drivers were originally submitted by Ro- 
ben J. Maaske in an article on safety rules pub- 
lished in the Nation’s Schools for April 1936. 
These rules have already had considerable pub- 
licity in the state through cooperation on the 
part of county superintendents and of the Mzl- 
waukee Journal and other newspapers, but we 
feel that this additional publicity will be helpful 
at this time of the year. 

School bus transportation does not classify in 
the statutes the same as public bonded carriers 
and hence no specifications or recommenda- 
tions have been set by the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. Therefore we feel that 
there is a special necessity for submitting this 
set of rules as a sort of tentative ten command- 
ments, for riders and drivers, in the interests 
of safety. 


RULES FOR BUS RIDERS 


1. In approaching the stopping place for the bus, 
always walk toward the traffic. Do not play on the 
road while waiting for the bus. 

2. Be on time; the bus has a definite schedule and 
cannot wait. 
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3. In entering the bus, avoid crowding and dis- 
turbing others. If you live at the end of the bus 
route take one of the back seats. 

4. When the bus is in motion, do not stand, ex- 
tend your arms out of windows, move about, or leave 
or enter the bus. 

5. While on the bus, you are in the driver's 
charge and must obey him. 

6. Damage done to seats or other bus equipment 
must be paid for by the pupil. 

7. Help keep the bus clean, sanitary and orderly. 

8. See that your conversation is clean, and never 
loud or boisterous. 

9. Always treat your fellow pupils with courtesy. 

10. In leaving the bus, remain seated until it 
stops. If you cross the road do so in front of the bus 
after making sure the highway is clear. 


RULES FOR DRIVERS 


1. Check periodically on the condition of the bus, 
particularly for brakes, tires, lights and cleanliness. 

2. Observe carefully the time schedules for differ- 
ent points on your route, and be on time. 

3. Be sure the door is closed before starting the 
bus; avoid jerky starts and sudden stops; go slowly 
over bumps and rough places; do not turn or swerve 
suddenly. 

4. Do not (a) leave the bus with motor running, 
(b) drive backward on the school grounds, (c) fill 
the gasoline tank while children are in the bus, 
(d) allow anyone except teachers and pupils to ride. 

5. Observe carefully all signs, signals, rules of the 
road and courtesies to other drivers. 

6. Take the proper precautions in signaling before 
stopping or turning, and keep well to your side of 
the road. See that the road is clear before allowing 
the children to cross. 

7. Keep your person neat and clean, and your 
conduct above criticism. 

8. In case of an accident or breakdown, remain 
with the bus and send two responsible children to 
the nearest place for help. 

9. Bring the bus to a full stop before taking on, 
or letting off, children; pull as far off the hard 
surface as road conditions will permit. 

10. Report to the principal any unmanageable 
pupils only when you feel unable to handle the 
situation, 

* 


Cooperation 


In compliance with section 40.22, subsec- 
tions 11, 12, and 13, the law relating to in- 
struction in Cooperative Marketing and Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives, two bulletins have been 
prepared by the department and are available 
for use in the schools. 

Bulletin No. 1 includes references, book lists, 
and sources of material which, for the most 
part, may be obtained at little or no cost. 

Bulletin No. 2 has been prepared to further 
assist teachers, principals, and superintendents 
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in the formulation of plans to comply with the 
new law. It includes suggestions as to an ap- 
proach, suggested centers of interest about 
which units may be developed, and illustrative 
research problems. 

From the standpoint of a desirable approach, 
it is obvious that cooperation, the association of 
people in the pursuit of common well-being, 
is a way of life recognized and employed from 
the very earliest times. It is interesting to note 
that as the world progressed, man’s cooperative 
activities became more and more inclusive until 
today almost every phase of progress is de- 
pendent upon them. In our approach to the 
study of cooperation, therefore, we may recog- 
nize it not as a new innovation, but rather as 
the application of an age old ere to the 
solution of a vast majority of the problems 
facing man in this modern world. 

Since all people are consumers of goods, and 
since a great majority of our people have but a 
limited amount of money to spend, it is obvious 
that one element of successful living is efficiency 
in buying. With this in mind, consumer co- 
operation appears as one element of a much 
more inclusive field, that of consumer educa- 
tion. For this reason, it is suggested that in 
courses organized to comply with the law, 
consumer education be included. 

Unlike the law requiring instruction in food 
and health value of dairy products, and the one 
requiring instruction in conservation of natural 
resources, the cooperative law carried no ap- 
propriation, and plans for the provision of 
materials were more or less uncertain and nec- 
essarily had to be delayed. At present while a 
very inclusive bulletin has been prepared by 
the agricultural economists of the University of 
Wisconsin, it is not available for distribution. 
The bulletin is to be printed jointly by the 
University of Wisconsin and the Department 
of Public Instruction but will not be forth- 
coming until funds are provided. 
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Schedule For High School Supervisory 
Conferences—1936 

The fall series of supervisory conferences this 
year will be devoted largely to secondary edu- 
cation. They will be conducted by the high 
school supervisors, and all persons who have 
the responsibility of supervising junior or sen- 
ior high school grades are expected to attend. 
The value of these conferences for those par- 
ticipating is so well established that all super- 
intendents, principals and other supervisors who 
can will wish to attend one or more of them. 
Bring a list of the problems you wish discussed. 

The conferences will begin as usual at 
9:30 A. M. and close at 3:30 P. M. With a few 


exceptions they are held in the high school 
building. A blackboard should be provided. 
Instruct your memory prompter to remind you 
of the proper date in the following schedule. 
County Superintendents are asked to notify the 
principals of graded schools doing high school 
work. 
SCHEDULE 

Algoma 2.2 Oct. 21 Mineral Point __Oct. 12 


i | ees Oct. 21 Mount Horeb ~_Nov. 17 
pC, rae Oct. 23 Monroe ~.----- Nov. 18 
[12 T, eae o Cee G6 Cee oon Oct. 28 
Boscobel ~_~-~- Oct. 14 Park Falls _____ Oct. 22 
Chippewa Falls_Oct. 8 Platteville _.__- Oct. 13 
Columbus _---- Oct. 6 Plymouth —____ Oct. 7 
Crandon. .2.- Oct. 28 Reedsburg ~~~ Oct. 8 
Durand u2co2u2 Oct. 7 Rhinelander ~--Oct. 21 
Eikhom <.....~ Oct. 14 Rice Lake ~____ Oct. 22 
Green Bay ~...Oct. 22 Superior .....- Oct. 23 
Hucson oS Oct: 9 Virogug —... Oct. 19 
Janesville _.____ Nov.19 Waupaca ~~ ___ Oct. 27 
Jefferson .--__- Ot 13° Wrest .....2 Oct. 20 
Kimberly ~---_- Oct. 8 Wautoma —____ Oct. 7 
Ladysmith ----Oct. 27 Wausaukee __._Oct. 29 
Manitowoc ~..-Oct. 20 West Allis _..__Nov. 10 
Mayville ~_--__ Oct. 6 Wis. Rapids _..Oct. 29 
Menom. Falls _.Oct. 15 


“School Days Here and There” 

Under the above caption, Miss Maybell G. 
Bush, State Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
and Mrs. Lois G. Nemec, State Supervisor of 
Graded Schools and members of this depart- 
ment, have written a charming little book in- 
tended for class use during the first school year. 
The book conforms to the latest techniques 
with reference to construction, gradation and 
vocabulary and is copiously illustrated with 
attractive pictures in color. 

“School Days Here and There” is printed 
and distributed by the Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture and Markets and will G avail- 
able for the use of primary teachers throughout 
the state. We predict a wide acceptance of this 
little publication as a valuable supplementary 
reader. Incidentally the book carries out the 
edict of recent legislation designed to empha- 
size the wholesomeness and food value of dairy 


products. 
& 


Attorney General’s Decision on 
Definition of Children’s Home 
As given in Section 40.21 (2) (a) 

This decision was rendered January 24, 1936 
and is found on page 46 and 47 of Vol. XXV. 

Term ‘children’s home’, as used in sec. 
40.21, subsec. (2) (a), Stats., created by 
Ch. 410, Laws of 1935, means institution, 
agency, person, association or corporation en- 
gaged in business of caring for children, and 
term includes licensed welfare agency but does 
not include foster home. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, November 5, 1936 


These resolutions are published in advance so that 
local groups can discuss them and instruct delegates 
as to what action should be taken. Please give your 
delegate or delegates complete instructions on these 
points. 





We believe that all of the territory of the 
state of Wisconsin should be included in high 
school districts; that all high school tuition 
charges be eliminated; that provision be made 
for necessary transportation of high school 
pupils; that sufficient state support be pro- 
vided to guarantee the opportunity of a high 
school education to all children of Wisconsin. 


We urge the legislature of Wisconsin to 
provide adequate financial support for the 
continued growth and development of voca- 
tional and adult education. We commend the 
educational leaders of Wisconsin for their 
part in securing the passage of the George— 
Deen Bill providing for the extension of the 
vocational education program. 


We join the National Education Associa- 
tion in urging upon the Congress of the 
United States the early passage of the Har- 
rison—Fletcher Bill to promote the general 
welfare through appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in providing 
more effective programs of public education, 
it being the purpose thereof “to leave all su- 
pervision, management, control, and choice of 
educational means, processes, and programs 
to State, Territorial, and local governments.” 


We protest against the use of public funds 
by federal and lay authorities in promoting 
educational projects wherein the educational 
values are of secondary importance and un- 
related to the established recognized program 
of education. We believe that the desirable 
secondary purposes can be better achieved 
through regularly constituted educational 
administrations. 


We commend the action of the County 
Superintendents’ Association in endorsing a 
resolution providing for a county board of 
education, and urge the passage of appropriate 
legislation. We again express our belief that 
a reorganization of the administration of 
rural schools and the boundaries of school 
districts will guarantee to rural children the 
educational offerings and training which so- 
ciety has a right to expect of a modern 
school. 


THE 1936 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


We oppose curriculum building or revision 
y means of legislative enactment. The cur- 
riculum should be determined by the chang- 
ing needs of society and not by pressure 
groups. 


We condemn misrepresentation of our sys- 
tem of state and local school support by 
means of garbled statistical data. 


We believe that the success of our educa- 
tional program necessitates not only provi- 
sion for the welfare of our children but also 
for the well being of teachers. We recognize 
that children can be guided, taught, and cared 
for most efficiently by teachers who have 
adequate preparation and who are free from 
handicapping restrictions which militate 
against their rendering the best service of 
which they are capable. Therefore, the Wis- 
consin Education Association emphatically 
reaffirms its stand in full support of tenure 
of position for teachers as a means of insur- 
ing to the children of the state the best 
possible instruction. 


We reaffirm our belief that the entire pub- 
lic school system from the kindergarten to, 
and including the university, should be en- 
tirely free of partisan political control or 
dictation. 


The Wisconsin Education Association re- 
affirms its position with reference to freedom 
of teaching and full opportunity to present 
the results of critical inquiry into existing 
institutions, practices and issues. Intellectual 
freedom is a public safeguard. It is the surest 
guarantee of orderly change and progress. 
Suppression of such freedom inevitably leads 
to violent and reckless changes in the social 
order. Freedom of teaching carries with it 
corresponding responsibility. We do not be- 
lieve teachers should expect protection from 
the consequences resulting from the misuse of 
this right. Teachers should present fairly all 
sides of all questions. They must not impart 
ready-made or prejudicial opinions. 

We condemn the passage of special loyalty 
oath bills for teachers. 


Members of Resolutions Committee: 
Marjorie Scudder, Marinette, Chairman 
Dorothy E. Batchelor, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Autie Sanford, Ladysmith 
J. C. Rutherford, St. Croix Falls 
T. S. Rees, Racine 
J. C. Chapel, Kenosha 
R. W. Bardwell, Madison 
C. J. Anderson, Madison 
L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac 
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“Let's Go, Mabel!” 


We would give a couple a lead nickels to know what 
these two sweet things are talking about, but it’s probably 
the Milwaukee meeting, with the gal on the left giving 
friend Mabel an earful as to what fun it is to attend the 
state teachers meeting. 
whether your name’s Mabel or not! 


So all together—LET’S GO’— 


© A tip to teachers. The ads in this issue of the JoURNAL are of special value, for they tell you what stores 


are interested enough in your patronage to co-operate in the publication of this magazine. Taking a tip from 
Johnny Bull we suggest that you “Buy From Advertisers”. Give them a break. They're a grand lot, and 
their stores will help to make your Milwaukee trip a fashion success. 


@ Don’t overlook the entertainment features. Four exceptional concerts and a rattling good operetta. See 


pages 75, 76, 77 and 88-89 for details. 


@ If it’s tea you like we suggest that you drop in at the headquarters of the Wisconsin Hotel, (Room 150) 
where the Milwaukee teachers are holding forth as hostesses Thursday and Friday afternoons from 4:00 to 


6:00. Get acquainted with your colleagues! 





Patronize Our Advertisers! 

Prior to the publication of the October JouRNAL 
the Milwaukee merchants who profit by the state con- 
vention were solicited for advertising support. As you 
will see by the following pages many of them re- 
sponded generously. Others did not, and in all fair- 
ness to those concerns which have expressed their 
good will through advertising support we earnestly 
urge you to PATRONIZE THE MILWAUKEE 
MERCHANTS WHO ADVERTISE IN THIS ISSUE 
OF THE JourNnat! These are the concerns which 
are worthy of your support, and we feel sure that 
they will appreciate it if you not only buy from them, 
but say “I saw your ad in our JOURNAL”. 


Special Art Exhibit 

A. G. Pelikan, art director of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic schools, calls our attention to the interesting and 
unusual art exhibits being offered at the Milwaukee 
Art Institute during the week of the state convention. 
Of primary importance will be the Exhibition of 
Viennese Children’s Art Work, being held especially 
for teachers. This, according to Mr. Pelikan, is one 
of the most outstanding exhibitions of children’s art 
work ever to come to this country and there is much 
valuable material which would be of interest to class- 
room teachers as well as teachers of art. 

Other equally interesting exhibits will be featured 
by the Milwaukee Art Institute during the conven- 
tion. The address: 772 N. Jefferson St. 


Free Transportation to Business Section 

If you want to do a bit of shopping after the gen- 
eral session meetings at the Aud. you might like to 
hop a free bus ride up to Gimbels. This is a service 
offered by Gimbels, for the ‘convenience of teachers 
who wish to visit their store. 


Anti-Noise Exhibit 

The Industrial Education section has secured, as a 
featured part of its sectional meeting, an interesting 
demonstration lecture by a representative of the 
Johns—Manville Company. Those who have seen the 
demonstration compare it favorably to the “House of 
Magic” at the Chicago World’s Fair. All teachers are 
invited. See details under Industrial Education sec- 
tion program listed in another part of this issue. 


Food That Hits the Spot 

There are several places in Milwaukee where you 
can get unusually fine food. For a quick bite, at any 
hour of the day we might suggest the Orange Grove 
across the street from the Schroeder. Two other res- 
taurants with 24 hour service are Thompson’s and 
Child’s, both well known for their food and service. 
Teachers who desire the unusual, will enjoy eating 
at Toy’s, Milwaukee’s famous Chinese restaurant. 
Dancing is another feature of a meal at Toy’s. 
Those who enjoy German cooking, served in an at- 
mosphere of rustic Bavarian hospitality will greatly 
enjoy a meal at Old Heidelberg, across the river, 
on East Mason street. Ads for these various concerns 
will be found in this section of the JOURNAL. 


Find-Your-Friends 

We do not maintain a clearing house of registered 
convention attendants. Many teachers do, however, 
register at the ‘Find-Your-Friends’” desk at the Boston 
store. 


If You Need a Room 

The Convention Bureau of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce will again open a Housing Bureau 
in the lobby of the Hotel Schroeder on the day pre- 
ceding the convention. Attendants will be on duty 
from early morning until late at night and the 
Bureau will remain open until all requests are filled. 
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THE YALE PUPPETEERS 
in their REVUE: “MR, PUNCH AT HOME” 
iis This is Adult Entertainment—Smart, Sophisticated, Satirical and 
mn Very Funny! 
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. Don’t Miss This If You Need a Jolly, Relaxing Evening To Set You Up! 
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te If you haven’t, you will welcome this opportunity 
to hear him at least once! 
; Prices: 55¢-83¢-$1.10-$1.65-$2.20 (tax included) 
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DAVIDSON THEATRE 


Milwaukee's Greatest Legitimate 
Show House 
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John Charles Thomas 


THOMAS AND McCORMACK CONCERTS AT CONVENTION TIME 


ILWAUKEE, as host to more than 12,000 

teachers from all parts of Wisconsin, will 
present some outstanding musical and dramatic 
attractions during the time of the state teachers 
convention, November 5, 6, 7. Not for many 
years have teachers been privileged to hear such 
great singers as John Charles Thomas, world- 
famed concert artist, radio headliner, and mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
John McCormack, famed Irish tenor who has 
held a prominent position in music circles for 
many years. In addition, the Davidson promises 
a good play at convention time. See Milwaukee 
papers for details. 

Millions have thrilled to the songs of John 
Charles Thomas in his concerts over the air, 
and his “Good Night Mother”’ conclusion of his 
broadcasts has made him an intimate part of 
fireside family groups throughout the country. 
His wholesome, friendly personality has been 
reflected in his radio and concert appearances, 
explaining in part his tremendous popularity. 
And yet, the true foundation of his popularity 
is to be found in his voice, a faultless, rich 
baritone which gives him command of opera, 
as well as lieder songs and dramatic American 
ballads. 

Thomas is being brought to Milwaukee by an 
organization which has won national fame in its 
own right—the Milwaukee Lyric Male Chorus. 
The Lyric Chorus, composed of more than 100 
Milwaukee men who sing because they love it, 
has a rich musical background which makes it 
one of the best-known male choruses in the 
entire country, Devoted to the quest of musical 
perfection in their own work the Lyrics an- 
nually sponsor a series of concerts which are 
musical highlights in Milwaukee. In addition 


OCTOBER, 


to the regular concerts, one of which will fea- 
ture the appearance of James Melton, radio star, 
they have even embarked on a program of spon- 
soring the appearance of outstanding high 
school a capella groups from Milwaukee county. 
Last spring the Wauwatosa High school a 
capella choir was honored by being invited to 
present a joint concert with the Lyrics, and the 
tremendous success of this concert has prompted 
the Lyrics to make this an annual feature of 
their spring concert. 


Song and Puppets at the Pabst 


The Pabst Theatre is offering two notable at- 
tractions in the Yale Puppeteers and two con- 
certs by that world-famous Irish tenor, John 
McCormack. The Yale Puppeteers, appearing 
Wednesday evening, will be a fine attraction if 
you are arriving a day early for the convention. 
The play being presented, “Mr. Punch at 
Home’, is directed to the adult appreciation of 
sophisticated, satirical humor. A feature of the 
Milwaukee program will be their sketch ‘‘Be- 
littling Broadway” in which famed stars are 
“taken for a ride”. 

There is hardly need to comment upon the 
two recitals of John McCormack, for his long 
association with the American concert stage has 
made him a “‘sure-fire’” attraction. His popu- 
larity here and abroad is founded upon his 
choice of songs which are close to the hearts 
of everyone. His programs never miss their 
mark, for instead of being aimed above the 
heads of the audience they are directed straight 
to the interests of all those who hear him. 

Complete details as to the Pabst attractions 
will be found on page 75 of this issue. 
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FROM OUR PRESIDENT TO YOU 


Twenty Thousand W.E.s: 

I've been thinking about you the entire year, re- 
membering how 13,000 of you looked in Milwaukee 
last November—a bouquet of uplifted intelligent 
faces, pretty hats, haloes of white hair—a dynamo of 
power if united for action—an invincible power if 
we can get a clear vision of the path ahead, the path 
ahead for the children and young people of Wis- 
consin, for ourselves, for the cause of education. 

No program can chart the path ahead fully and in detail, to suit the will, the 
strength, and the speed of each one but this program has been set up in the hope 
that it will at least throw light on that path—by stressing something about 
ourselves, something about the children, something about kinds of education, 
something about working together, something about world outcomes. This refers 
to the main sessions, to say nothing of the good things prepared for the sections. 

More important, however, than hearing the splendid addresses at the main 
sessions and in the sectional meetings, is our being together, getting that sense 
of unity which we must have in order to achieve our flying goals for the coming 
year. 

Where did I read: “Come thou with us and we will do thee good.” ? 

I say to every member of the Wisconsin Education Association: “Come, and 
let’s do each other good’’—by attending 





The Convention 
Milwaukee Auditorium November 5, 6, and 7 


Miss Frances Jelinek, 
President of the W.E.A. 





The Representative Assembly 
Thursday, November 5, 7:30 P. M.—Mil, Vocational School, Aud. “A” 
e Official delegates must present delegate badges at the 


door. Delegates not receiving badges by mail may get them 
at the door of the meeting place. 





Presiding: President Frances Jelinek 
Announcement of Committees 


Report of Credentials Committee— 
H. C, Zimmerman, Chairman 


Election of Officers: A president, three 
vice-presidents, and two executive 
committee members. Terms of Alice 


Byrne and C. J. Brewer expire. 
Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
Adoption of the Budget 


Reports of Committees: 

Necrology: Arthur Dietz, Wautoma, 
Chairman 

Resolutions: Marjorie Scudder, Mari- 
nette, Chairman 

Committee on Tenure: J. C. Chapel, 
Kenosha, Chairman 

Research & Public Relations: R. W. 
Bardwell, Madison, Chairman 

Council on Education: L. P. Good- 
rich, Fond du Lac, Chairman 

New Business 





ee 

















SAVE 


eMONEY 
eWORRY 
eTIME 


RIDE The MILWAUKEE ROAD to the 
WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Go to Milwaukee the worriless, restful way for the meeting on November 5, 6 and 7. 
Fast, conveniently scheduled Milwaukee Road trains will take you there in luxurious 
comfort and at amazingly low cost. 

There’s no weather hazard, no parking problems when you ride The Milwaukee 
Road. You arrive in downtown Milwaukee—clean, rested and refreshed. 


Low Fares and Fine Train Service to MILWAUKEE 








ina 


f Round Trip No. 14Ex.Sun. _ Round Trip No.6 Daily The Hiawatha 
f $6.43 Lv. Prairie Du Chien . . 1:23p.m. $7.08 Lv. La Crosse 12:10p.m. or 3:19 p. m. 
h 5.46 Lv. Boscobel . . . . . 2:30p.m. 6.18 Lv. Sparta 12:40 p. m. 
- 5.19 Lv. Blue River. . 2:42 p. m. 5.58 Lv. Tomah 1:06 p. m. 
5.08 Lv. Richland Center . 2:00 p. m. 4.92 Lv. New Lisbon 1:34 p.m. or 4:10 p. m. 
e 4.95 Lv. Muscoda 2:52 p. m. 4.67 Lv. Mauston 1:45 p.m. 
e 4.29 Lv. Spring Green . 3:25 p.m. 3.35 Lv. Portage . 2:40p.m. or 4:46 p. m. 
it 3.77 Lv. Mazomanie 3:50 p. m. 2.34 Lv. Columbus 3:19p. ~ 
L, 2.94 Lv. Madison - 4:45p.m. 1.68 Lv. Watertown 3:45p 
S Ar. Milwaukee . 6:55 > m. Ar. Milwaukee 4:55 . oa. or 6:10 p.m. 
S. Other Trains on Convenient Schedules. 
. Round Trip The Hiawatha Round Trip No. 14 Ex. Sun. 
. \ $9.22 Lv. Minocqua . . 10:15 a. m. $3.50 Lv. Berlin . 4:50p.m 
8 8.25 Lv. Tomahawk 11:25 a.m. 3.01 Lv. Ripon ae 5:23 p.m. 
7.44 Lv. Merrill . 12:13 p. m. 2.33 Lv. Beaver Dam . 5:05 p. m. 
d 6.74 Lv. Wausau 4 1:05 p. m. 2.27 Lv. Fond du lac 5:10 p. m. 
5.75 Lv. Wisconsin Rapids 3 2:30 p. m. 1.95 Lv. Horicon 6:25 p.m. 
Ar. Milwaukee - % 6:10 p. m. Ar. Milwaukee 8:00 p. m. 
Other Trains on Convenient Schedules. 
| Round Trip No. 6 Ex. Sun. Round Trip No. 2 Daily No. 46 Ex. Sun. 
| $5.76 Lv. Platteville . . 1:45p.m. $6.21 Lv. Wausaukee 11:15 p. m. or 10:24 a. m. 
5.51 Lv. Mineral Point 2:10 p. m. 4.05 Lv.Green Bay 1:35a.m.or 12:45 p.m. 
3.78 Lv. Monroe r 4:05 p. m. 3.10 Lv. Hilbert . 2:25a.m.or 1:30p.m. 
| 3.24 Lv. Brodhead . 4:40 p. m. 2.81 Lv. Chilton 2:38a.m.or 1:42p.m. 
i 2.58 Lv. Janesville . - 5:33 p.m. 1.97 Lv. Plymouth. 3:24a.m.or 2:20p.m. 
} Ar. Milwaukee . 8:05p.m. Ar. Milwaukee 5:00a.m.or 3:50 p.m. 
Round Trip No. 146 Daily Round Trip No. 26 Daily No. 36 Daily 
} $2.92 Lv. Stoughton 5:21p.m. $3.06 Lv. Beloit . . 7:10. m. or 6:00 p. m. 
2.56 Lv. Edgerton 5:32 p. m. 2.25 Lv. Delavan 7:46 a.m. or 6:46 p. m. 
{ 1.84 Lv. Whitewater 6:26 p. m. 2.07 Lv. Elkhorn 7:53 a.m. or 7:15 p.m. 
Ar. Milwaukee 8:05 p. m. 1.57 Lv. Burlington 8:17a.m. or 7:44 p.m. 








Other Trains on Convenient Schedules. 


Ar. Milwaukee 


9:20 a. m. or 8:55 p. m. 


Tickets good in coaches only, and limited for return to 30 days from date of sale. 
For schedules of trains returning ask your Local Ticket Agent 


LET THE ENGINEER DO THE DRIVING! 


J. C. PRIEN, General Agent, 701 No. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., Phone: MArquette 6120 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 
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Miss Daisy Lord 


First 


GENERAL 
SESSION 


Thursday, November 5 


Dr. Louis L. Mann 


Washington High School (Milwaukee) Band—Robert W. Erdman, Director 


Greetings—President Frances Jelinek 


Conserving the Professional Staff—Daisy Lord, Waterbury, Connecticut 
Singing—Led by Prof. E. B. Gordon, University of Wisconsin 
Conserving Our Resources for the Child—Dr. Louis L. Mann, Chicago 


Speakers of the Day 


Miss Daisy Lord 
Time of Address: 9:30 A. M. 


UITE appropriately, with our president as a 

prominent classroom teacher, the first speaker 
on the 1936 convention program is Miss Daisy Lord 
of Waterbury, Connecticut, former president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association. Prior to the time when she be- 
came president of the national organization of class- 
room teachers Miss Lord acted as regional director 
and as one of the editors of the News Bulletin, di- 
rected to classroom teachers throughout the United 
States. 

Since the very beginning of her teaching career, 

Miss Lord has devoted a great deal of time and effort 
to the work of organizing teachers, and has worked 
actively in her state on legislative measures for the 
economic and professional advancement of teachers. 
Her prominence in educational work is attested in the 
fact that she has been president of the Waterbury 
Teachers Association for eight years; she was the first 
president of the Classroom Teachers department of 
the Connecticut State Teachers Association and served 
as president of the Connecticut state association last 
year. 
Miss Lord is an earnest advocate of the participa- 
tion of teachers in the civic and social life of their 
communities. Furthermore, she practices what she 
preaches, as she is chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the League of Women Voters of her city, 
and is a member of several other civic and social 
groups, 

Her convention address on Conserving the Profes- 
sional Staff is of special significance to the profession 
at this time. 
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Dr. Louis L. Mann 
Time of Address: 10:30 


WE ARE indeed privileged to present Dr. Louis L. 

Mann on our 1936 convention program. Recog- 
nized nationally as a great leader in philosophic 
thought Rabbi Mann, as head of the Sinai congrega- 
tion, Chicago, is a worthy successor to that great 
religious leader and nationally-famed figure, Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch. 

Dr. Mann was formerly lecturer of comparative 
literature at Yale University, and is now professor of 
oriental languages at Chicago U. He has also par- 
ticipated in many national conferences, such as the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, the Red Cross Emergency Flood Commission, 
etc. He has been closely identified with the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society of America, the Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters movement in America, the Illinois Society 
for the Protection of Medical Research, and many 
other organizations designed to improve the social 
betterment of American life, 

His close identity with social movements makes his 
convention address, Conserving Our Resources for the 
Child, one of importance to teachers, who are vitally 
concerned with the welfare of children. 
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All State Teachers Will Make 
The New Streamlined Gimbels 
Their Headquarters in Milwaukee 


There is a pleasant surprise awaiting you at Gimbels this year. Great 
changes have taken place since your last convention—new shops have been 
opened, new lighting effects and fixtures installed, old departments moved 
to new locations, the entire street floor modernized and beautified. You'll 
like the luxurious atmosphere, the beautiful Fashion floor, the spacious 
Eighth Floor Lounge where you may meet your friends! 








Use These 
Gimbel Services 


. LOUNGE ROOM—one of the 
city’s most luxurious. Meet 
your friends here . . . register 
here so that other friends 
may locate you. 8th floor. 

. TEA ROOM—one of Milwau- 
kee’s finest. You’ll like our 
delicious noon luncheons. 8th 
floor. 

. FREE PUBLIC STENOG- 
RAPHER — who is at your 
service to deliver messages 
to your friends, to take let- 
ters you dictate. 8th floor. 

4, HOSTESSES—who will con- 

duct you on shopping tours 
through the store or give you 

10:00 A. M. to 2:00 P. M. information. 8th floor. 

3:00 P. M. to 4:30 P. M. 5. FREE TELEPHONE SERV- 

ICE—so that you may phone 

your friends in Milwaukee. 














FREE 
Bus Service to and 
from the Auditorium 


Use Gimbels 











Get the Gimbel bus at the Kilbourn 
Avenue entrance to the Milwaukee 
Auditorium and ride directly to Gim- 
bel Brothers. Bus leaves about every 
five minutes. Return bus will take 
you back to the Auditorium. No 
tickets required. 











8th floor. 


. CHARGE ACCOUNT SERV- 


ICES — If you will write us 
giving us your name and ad- 
dress, we will have a charge 
account opened and ready for 
you when you arrive. 


GIMBELS 


One of Wisconsin’s Most Beautiful Stores 
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Dr. Charles A. Prosser 









©/econ d 


GENERAL 
SESSION 


Friday, November 6 





Karl W. Guenther 


Washington Park High School Band, Racine—Frederick Schulte, Director 

Vocational Education as Life Adjustment—Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director, W. H. 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis 

Singing—Led by Prof. E. B. Gordon, University of Wisconsin 

The Profession Working Together—Kartl W. Guenther, Director, National 
Teachers’ Association Service, Detroit, Mich. 


Speakers of the Day 


Dr. Charles A. Prosser 
Time of Address: 9:30 A. M. 


R. CHARLES A. PROSSER, director of the Wil- 

liam Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
since 1915, is a recognized leader in the field of 
vocational education, and is well known to many 
Wisconsin teachers. 

Though a Hoosier by birth and early educational 
training Dr. Prosser went to Columbia for his PhD, 
and has since received honorary degrees from several 
educational institutions, including our own Stout 
Institute. 

After a short preliminary period of classroom teach- 
ing, early in his career, Dr. Prosser became Director 
of Vocational Education in Massachusetts, from which 
position he came west to accept the directorship of 
the Dunwoody Institute. Since then he has acted on 
many national boards, also acting as director of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 1917-19. 
His prominence in vocational work has resulted in his 
being appointed special lecturer in that subject at 
such schools as the U. of Minn., Harvard, the U. of 
Cal., Cornell, and many other universities and colleges. 

The number of organizations and committees of 
which he is an active member are too numerous to 
give here. Suffice it to say that he is always on hand 
when any matter of national importance concerns 
vocational education. 


Dr. Prosser has published many works in his chosen 
field, the most prominent books being the New Har- 
mony Movement, The Teacher and Old Age, Voca- 
tional Education in a Democracy, Have We Kept 
Faith?, Adult Education—The Evening Industrial 
School, and Getting a Job. The latter bulletin was 
published early this fall and was briefly reviewed in 
the September issue of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

Dr, Prosser will speak on Vocational Education as 
Life Adjustment, a subject of great importance in 
this age of changing social conditions. 


Karl W. Guenther 
Time of Address: 10:30 A. M. 


ME. GUENTHER, now Managing Director of the 
Michigan Credit Union League, has for many 
years been interested in the responsibility a teacher 
owes to herself—professionally and socially. His in- 
terest in this problem led to his being selected as first 
chairman of the Committee on Academic Freedom of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. 
While at the time of Mr. Guenther’s chairmanship 
the committee was not confronted with “red baiting” 
the committee nevertheless brought to the attention 
of the profession and the public alike the need for 
freedom of thought in classroom teaching. 

One of the most significant phases of Mr. Guen- 
ther’s educational work has been his leadership in 
the foundation of Study-Your-Own-Problems classes 
among teacher groups in the mid-west. In 1935 such 
a program was launched among Chicago teachers and 
Mr. Guenther was selected as instructor. Feeling that 
many teachers are “socially and economically illiter- 
ate’, inasmuch as they fail to read clearly the signs 
of social change around them, and are unable to in- 
terpret into the language of their own professional 
well-being the significance of these changes, Mr. 
Guenther has emphasized the need of teacher groups 
studying such matters as taxation, tenure; public re- 
lations, social planning, etc. 

The Wisconsin Education Association, through the 
organization of local groups, is doing what Mr. 
Guenther has done so successfully in neighboring 
states. In fact, a part of his work was done in that 
field in Michigan when he acted as field secretary for 
the Southeastern Michigan Association of Teachers 
Clubs. In his work Mr. Guenther sought to inculcate 
in Michigan teachers a greater professional conscious- 
ness and an understanding of social problems outside 
of the profession. It is for this reason that we feel 
sure that all teachers will be interested to hear Mr. 
Guenther’s message, The Profession Working 
Together. 
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BOSTON STORE 


Visiting 
Teachers! 





Welcome to our 
newly-modernized 
store! 


1er 





Shop Here! The comfort, convenience, shopping - enjoyment of 
Boston Store shoppers has been maintained by our consistent 36-year-old 
program of Growth! The most recent developments in this program are 
the modernization of our street floor—with its new Tennessee marble floor 
—new department arrangements—new “daylight” lighting-fixtures—new 
interior decoration! New, modern entrances on Wisconsin Avenue! And 
z our “fresh-air” factory—which washes, cleanses, moistens the air you 
y breathe! 


- Meet Your Friends Here! Renew Old Aquaintances! 


i “FIND-YOUR-FRIENDS” 


. « . Nervice 


ses planned especially to save YOU precious time in locating your friends! 
ch Names, addresses, telephone-numbers of all teachers attending the Con- 
nd vention are listed in the “Find-Your-Friends” booth in our Second Floor 
sf FASHION COLONY—one of the finest Fashion Floors in the Middle 
ns West; with nine specialized shops, all dedicated to women’s apparel and 
in- YOUR shopping pleasure! . . . If YOU haven’t already registered 
- your name and address—please do so at once! 

ps 

re- 

J USE the Accommodation Desk! Use our HOSTESS SHOPPING Service 
Ar. Check your coats and parcels while for Extra Shopping Convenience! 
ng you’re shopping! There is no charge. 

at Parcels re-wrapped; or you can use our Experienced personal shoppers will shop 
‘or GIFT-wrapping service with no other with or for you! They will take care of 
ors charge than the cost of material used. your mail and phone orders—or of gift 
ate Service Balcony—Street Floor. purchases! 

1S- 

sy OPEN A CHARGE-ACCOUNT—FOR GREATER CONVENIENCE IN SHOPPING! 
mr CHECKS WILL BE CASHED ON PRESENTATION OF REGISTRATION CARD! 
af. 

ng 
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Charles D. Hurrey 


6 
GENERAL 
SESSION 


Saturday, November 7 





Prof. Roy W. Hatch 


Choral Reading—Directed by Mrs. Elizabeth Gibson, Speech Department, 


Wauwatosa High School 


World Youth Looks at America—Charles D. Hurrey, Gen. Secy., Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, New York City 


Class Demonstration by group of junior high school pupils 


Subject: The World is Growing Smaller. Teacher: Prof. Roy W. Hatch, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Speakers of the Day 


Charles D. Hurrey 
Time of Address: 9:30 A. M. 


FTEN referred to as the “Ambassador of Good 

Will to Fifty Nations”, Charles D, Hurrey has 
won that title through his outstanding work as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions Among Foreign Students, an organization which 
does not only talk about international understanding, 
but does something about it. 

As an expert on foreign and human relations Mr. 
Hurrey has done much to foster international good- 
will and understanding. While a student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he became interested in foreign 
students, and for the past twenty years he has de- 
voted his entire time, and his charming personality, 
to students from other countries who come to Amer- 
ica for an education, and then return to their homes 
to take an important place in the social and eco- 
nomic life of their native land. Through his work 
Mr. Hurrey knows personally literally thousands of 
former students who are today leaders in the making 
of world history. He has had first hand contact with 
government officials, educators, and business men on 
four continents. For three years he lived in Buenos 
Aires, visiting South American countries, meeting 
natives, discussing their social and economic problems. 

Since beginning his work in this field Mr. Hurrey 
has noted a change in the purpose of foreign students. 
Between 1870-90 they came for a cultural training, 
but now the vast majority seek technical knowledge 
in such fields as engineering, medicine, economics, 
journalism, agriculture and law. 

World peace through international understanding 
has been a goal of American education for many 
years, so the address of Mr. Hurrey on World Youth 
Looks at America, will be a vital part of our con- 
vention program. 


Prof. Roy W. Hatch 
Time of Demonstration: 10:15 A. M. 


| AST February the Department of Superintendence 
met at St. Louis, and by far the most talked-of 
feature of the entire convention was the classroom 
demonstration put on by Professor Roy W. Hatch of 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. All who 
heard him were insistent that we secure Professor 
Hatch for our state convention meeting, and we are 
indeed fortunate to present him on our program, for 
the tremendous success of his St. Louis appearance 
has resulted in such a demand for his services that he 
was forced to secure a leave of absence from teach- 
ing, so that he could carry his message to the teachers 
of America. 

What, you may ask, is all this excitement about 
Professor Hatch? Isn’t he just another speaker, with 
possibly more than the average in diction, humor, or 
stage presence? Not at all—the important thing is 
that Professor Hatch, instead of merely telling teach- 
ers how classes should be taught actually shows them 
through an unrehearsed classroom demonstration pre- 
sented from the stage. A group of thirty Milwaukee 
students have been chosen to represent the class, and 
they have not been coached as to the type of instruc- 
tion being offered or the questions to be asked. In 
an informal and yet highly effective way Professor 
Hatch will demonstrate how teaching can be made 
effective. 

While giving his address the title of The World is 
Growing Smaller the main feature of Professor 
Hatch’s appearance will be the classroom demonstra- 
tion. We predict that this program feature will be 
the highlight of the entire convention, and we urge 
all teachers to stay over until Saturday noon, so that 
they can witness this important part of the conven- 
tion program. 
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No Other Furs in Wisconsin 
Emblem of Quality 


Carry This Distinguished 
ARK v4 
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Make Your Selection from Wisconsin's Largest Stock. Prices Are 
Based on Our Early Purchase of Skins which Means 
as Much as a 40% Saving to You 








Special Showing 
at our Milwaukee 
store during the 
Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. 











The Heart o’ the Pelt label 
in these coats, and the cer- 
Will also be open — bog witch = 

f provided, is your double 
a one assurance that only the 
choice portions of choice 
peltries were used in their 
making. 


NIGBOR FUR COAT COMPANY 


Wisconsin’s Largest Fur Organization 


314 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Green Bay Stevens Point Wausau Berlin 
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— recente 
PRETTY FEET ARE IN FASHION AGAIN! 


Footwear bids to be your Crowning Glory 
















: ‘ Black or Brown or 
Walk-Over introduces a line of lovely new roe el dl 


Fall shoes all dedicated to flattery. This sea- $8.7 

son’s collection is a triumph of beauty and 15 
originality . . . selected for variety of price 
and style and combining the high-points of both. 















While you are in Milwaukee attending the 
convention, Walk-Over cordially invites you 
and your friends to our NEW STORE in the 
Plankinton Arcade to take advantage of any 
service we can give. Black, Brown of 


WALK-OVER 


sy i Ta 
NEW ADDRESS 
145 WEST WISCONSIN AVE. 
PLANKINTON ARCADE 


“Shoes for All the Family” 


inane 





























THE UNITY 


109 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
2 doors from the bridge 


Cloth Coats, Fur Coats, Suits, 
Dresses, Knitwear 


Known to Wisconsin women 
for thirty years as the store of 
quality ready-to-wear. 
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Arthur B, Mays 
Industrial Arts 


Juanita Bauer 
Speech Training 


Dr. Ernest O. Melby 
Character Ed. & El. Prins. 


SECTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Thursday and Friday Afternoons 


AS IN the past, sectional meetings will be held on Thursday and Friday afternoons, unless 
otherwise designated in the Official Program, which will be distributed at the Auditorium. 
All teachers should plan to attend as many section programs as possible. 





















AGRICULTURE 
Voc. School, Rm. 633—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, A. L. McMahon, Chilton 

National Program of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica—W. A. Ross, Specjalist in Agricultural 
Education & National Executive Secretary of 
F. F. A., Office of Education, Dept. of Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion—Present Problems in Vocational Ag- 
riculture—Led by L. M. Sasman, Agricultural 
Supervisor, Wisconsin Board of Vocational 
Education, Madison 


ALL-SCIENCE (Luncheon and Program) 
Republican Hotel, Colonial Room—Thursday, 
12:00 M. 
Chairman, Charles Z. Horwitz, Antigo 
Demonstration Sound Film—Overcoming the 
Limitations to Learning—J. M. Carter, Chi- 
cago University Press, Chicago, Illinois 
Important Issues in the Teaching of Science— 
Prof. Francis D. Curtis, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Round table discussion on above topic to follow 
address 


ART 
Milwaukee Art Institute, Auditorium—Thursday, 
2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Helen E. Moss, West Allis 
Art for Young Children—A Necessary Basis for 
Later Expression—Jane Betsey Welling, As- 
sociate Professor, Art Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan 


Admittance by Membership Stub, Only! 


e Teachers attending the afternoon section meetings at the convention are reminded 
that these meetings are intended for W.E.A. members only. Membership stubs must be 
presented at the doors. All teachers without stubs will be refused access to the meetings. 







Art for Adults—Elsa Ulbricht, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College 

The 8th International Art Congress—Paris—Al- 
fred Pelikan, Art Director, Milwaukee Schools 


BIOLOGY 
Schroeder Hotel, Green Room—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Paul Lofthus, Seymour 
Food and Drug Analysis and Fraud in Advertis- 
ing—Dr. Frank J. Clancy, Director, Bureau 
of Investigation, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 
Some Important Issues in the Teaching of Bi- 
ology—Dr. F. D. Curtis, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION and ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS (Combined) 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: Ralph Chamberlin, Milwaukee; and 
Ernst A. Rintelmann, Cudahy 
Making Ideals Effective in Conduct—Dr. Hed- 
ley S. Dimock, George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Educational Leadership in a Democratic Society 
—Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean of School of 
ao Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS (Combined) 
Pfister Hotel, South-Red Room—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: George K. Peterson, Sheboygan; and 
Truman Bloss, Edgerton 
Man Made Gems—Frank B. Wade, Head of 
Chemistry Dept., Shortridge H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 
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LOW PRICES ON LYRIC 
CONCERT SERIES 


Thomas Concert Included 


Teachers in and around Milwaukee will 
be interested in the special low price on 
four concerts by or sponsored by the 
Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee, at 
$2.00; $2.50; and $3.00. THIS INCLUDES 
A GENERAL ADMISSION TICKET TO 
THE THOMAS CONCERT, Thurs. nite, 
Nov. 5—Surprise Concert, Friday nite, 
Nov. 6—Regular Lyric Concert, March 9, 
1937, and combined concert with James 
Melton & Lyrics, April 29, 1937. The 
Spring concert will feature the appear- 
ance of a prominent high school a cap- 
ella chorus. 


This is a musical bargain you cannot 
afford to overlook. Buy your season 
ticket before the Thomas concert! 








es 
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The Musical Tr th 


JOHN 


DISTINGUISHED RICA 





Presented by THEVR 
THURSDAY, NOVEI 


The Lyrics Will P#tSe 
at the Ti Co 


GRAND SUR 











Friday }Nov 
See Announcements7fauke 
PRICES: § Ads 


Thursday $1.25 ($1.50 to Non-Member Friday 


SECURE BEST SEATS W 


Send in the coupon belovfance r 
{ TICKETS WILL BE HELJHE M 










LYRIC MALE CHORUS: MILWAUKEE @IUM 


| Please reserve ~~ ---~-- tickets for me y Ni 
| $1.25 per seat for teachers, 

Please reserve —__~~-~_- tickets for me {firprise 
| special low price of $1.25 per seat for 
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Hine Year at Special Low Prices for Teachers! 


URLES THOMAS 


AEDRICAN RADIO, OPERATIC AND CONCERT ARTIST 





IN CONCERT 


4EVRIC MALE CHORUS of Milwaukee 
OVBER 5th at she MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 






ill Pt Several Numbers 
2 Th Concert 


RISE CONCERT 


lay Nov. 6 

mentsyaukee Auditorium! 

ES: | Admission 

embers friday $1.25 ($1.50 to Non-Members) 
S WIVANCE RESERVATIONS 


n belovfance reservations. THESE 
{ HELFHE MAIN TICKET WIN- : 


pany Y§ or money order to obtain the special | 
le admission. 
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SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
FOR TEACHERS! 


To Members of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Only! 


By presenting your blue membership 
stub, to show that you are a member of 
the Wisconsin Education Association you 
will be permitted to buy tickets for these 
two outstanding concerts at REDUCED 
PRICES. The presentation of your mem- 
bership stub, or the sending in of the 
coupon below (with check or money 
order) will give you a discount of 25% on 
all single admissions for either or both 
concerts. 


Due to the limited seating capacity only 
a portion of those attending the conven- 
tion can be assured admission, so MAIL 
IN YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY, 
OR PURCHASE YOUR TICKET AT 
THE AUDITORIUM LOBBY EARLY 
THURSDAY. 
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ERAT 


Visit the Show Place 
of Milwaukee 


4 Wp AK, 


7, 





35 LuNcHEON 


11to2 P.M. Dancing every noon 
EVENING 


65c DINNER 


Toy’s Chinese Dinners are deli- 
cious. 65c, 75c, $1.00. Main din- 
ing room and Oriental Room. NO 
COVER CHARGE. 


DANCE 


Toy’s Orientals. 6 to 8; 9:30 ’til 
closing. Every noon 12 to 1:30 





Second St., near Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 








CIVICS 
Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Fred Moser, Cumberland 
Our Common Obligations—Howard C. Hill, 
University of Chicago 
Education's Responsibilities to a Socialized Age— 
John R. Mashek, University of Minnesota 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 
Auditorium, Walker Hall—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, J. H. Smith, Oshkosh 

The Evaluation of Student Teaching—Dr. 
Charles W. Boardman, Director of Student 
Teaching, University of Minnesota 

Personality: What Can We Do About It?— 
V. E. Van Patter, Director of Training, State 
Teachers College, Superior 


COMMERCIAL 
Vocational School, Aud.—B—Thurs., 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Arthur F. Jordan, La Crosse 
A Challenge to Commercial Education—Paul A. 
Carlson, Director of Commercial Education, 
Whitewater State Teachers College 
Commercial Courses and Some Major Trends in 
Secondary Education—Frank V. Powell, State 
Supervisor of High Schools, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Madison 


3:15 P.M.—Round Tables 
1. Typing and Shorthand—Room 208 
Chairman, Mildred Perry, Wausau 
Business in Secondary Education—Prof. 
D. D. Lessenberry, Director—Courses in 
Commercial Education, University of 
Pittsburgh 
2. General Business—Room 260 
Chairman, G. L. Aplin, Manitowoc 
A panel discussion based on questions sub- 
mitted by teachers of 9th grade general 
business. Leader: Harlan J. Randall, 
Whitewater State Teachers College. 
Panel members: Bruno H. Brueger, Ap- 
pleton; Viola Norton, Princeton; Lester 
Pew, Manitowoc; Harold Pollock, Neenah 
3. Bookkeeping—Room 348 
Chairman, R. L. Rupple, Waukesha 
A panel discussion on Current Bookkeep- 
ing Problems. Panel members: Ray Bur- 
ton, Wausau; E. W. Ledwig, Neenah; 
Thomas Redfield, Milwaukee; Ethel 
Block, Janesville; Irwin Wall, Racine 


CONSERVATION 
Schroeder Hotel, Green Banquet Room—Thursday, 
2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Geo. M. Hetherington, La Crosse 
Evolution of Public Attitudes Toward Our Nat- 
ural Resources—Prof. Ralph T. King, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
More Conservation—Less Conversation—Wake- 
lin McNeel, Asst. State Leader of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, Madison 


EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
(Luncheon and Program) 
Schroeder Hotel, Parlor D, 4th Floor—Friday, 
12:30 P.M. 
Chairman, Clarice Solverson, Madison 
Vocational Education—Dr, Joseph Artman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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New Developments in Crippled Children Services 
Under the Social Security Act—Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Lison Ingram, Supervisor of Schools 
for Physically Handicapped, Madison 

The Relationship Between Surgical and Post Op- 
erative Treatment—Dr. Robert Page Mont- 
gomery, Milwaukee 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF (Luncheon and 
Program) 
City Club, Club Dining Room—Thurs., 12:30 P.M. 
i Chairmen: Alice Streng, Milwaukee; Ingeborg Se- 
verson, Delavan 
Primary Reading for the Deaf—Josephine Ben- 
nett, Lexington Avenue School, New York 
City 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
(Luncheon and Program) 
Gimbel Brothers, Banquet Room, 8th Floor— 
Thursday, 12:00 M. 
Chairman, Rolland Nock, Appleton 
Greetings—Dr. Henrietta V. Race, State Clin- 
ical Psychologist, Madison 
Introduction—Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Director, Di- 
vision of the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
Better Homes and Gardens as an Experience 
Project—James Dixon, Wauwatosa 
Informal Discussion Meetings— 
Vocational Group: Charlotte Harring, Kenosha 
Adolescent Group: Gladys Ihde, Oshkosh 
Primary Group: Claire Fitsgerald, Manitowoc 
On Friday this group will meet with the Mental 
Hygiene Section. See that program for details. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Wisconsin Hotel, Gold Room—Thurs., 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, W. B. Senty, Plymouth 
Recent Developments in Educational Psychology 
and Its Relationship to the School Curriculum 
—Prof, C. E. Ragsdale, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 
The Part That Rate of Reading Plays in School 
W ork—Prof. M. J. Van Wagenen, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS and CHARACTER 
EDUCATION (Combined) 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: Ernest A. Rintelmann, Cudahy; and 
Ralph Chamberlin, Milwaukee 
(See Character Education Program) 


ENGLISH 
Public Museum, Lecture Hall—Thursdav, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Hermine Foelske, West Allis 
The Road to Modernism—Dean Addison Hib- 
bard, College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
Univ. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Public Library, Lecture Room—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Clyde Stewart, Lancaster 
How Scientific Attitudes May be Taught in a 
Class—Robert L. Ebel, Roosevelt High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Practical Hints on Science Teaching—J. O. 
Frank, Oshkosh 




















Of special importance to your new 
costumes are these distinctive Vital- 
ity Footwear fashions. Lasted for 
balanced support and freedom for 
your moving foot, their wide range 
of widths and sizes will solve your 
oot problem in complete comfort. 


f A FEW 
6” oo 








Sizes 2 to II 


AAAAA 
to EEE 


X-Ray fittings since 1919 


BROUWERS 


The Home of Research’ Footwear 
330 West Wisconsin Ave. 
Across from Boston Store 


MILWAUKEE 
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Chudik’s 
















U.S. Gov. Alaska Seal 
Persian Lamb, Otter 


Jap Mink Coats 


$435 


Lovely Youthful 


Fine Hudson Seal Coats 
(Seal Dyed Muskrat) 


Caracul Coats in black, 
brown and gray, 
ray Krimmer Coats, etc., 


$975 


Dark Raccoon Coats 


Muskrat, Kidskin 


$145 


Finest Imported Lapin 
Mendoza Beaver 
Supreme Seal Coats 





71S 


A large selection of Coats 
priced down to 


"a3 


QUAL 
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FUR COATS 
731 N. BROADWAY 
Phone DA 1137 


“The Better Place to Buy Better Furs” 
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Unusually, Attractive Styles 


GEOGRAPHY 
Vocational School, Aud. B—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Leah L. Diehl, Stevens Point 
Practical and Cultural Contributions of Geog- 
raphy—C. F. Watson, Dept. of Geography, 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point 
Effective Geography Teaching—Edna E. Eisen, 
— of Geography, Kent University, Kent, 
Ohio 


GRAMMAR GRADES and INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES (Combined) 
T. M. E. R. & L. Auditorium—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: Volmer H. Sorensen, Williams Bay; 
J. E. Heffernan, Sheboygan 
Arithmetic and Its Proper Placement in the Ele- 
mentary Curriculum—Supt. Carleton Wash- 
burne, Winnetka, Illinois 
Marks and Scars—Supt. H. C. Wegner, Waupun 


GUIDANCE and WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN (Combined) 
Athletic Club, Main Dining Room—Fri., 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: Dean Zoe B. Bayliss, Madison; C. G. 
Stangel, Manitowoc 
Recent Trends and Some Disturbing Conflicts 

Between Theory and Practice in Guidance— 

Dr. Sarah M. Sturtevant, Professor of Educa- 

tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York 

Five-minute talks: 

Guidance Values of the Extension College 
Program—W. H. H. Liesch, Field Repre- 
sentative, University Extension Division. 

The Open House as a Medium in Pupil Ad- 
justment—Dean John F, Weinhoff, Shore- 
wood High School, Milwaukee 

Impressions of the St. Louis Convention— 
Deans of Women Cooperating with A. C. G. 
P. A.—Dean Mabel Mannix, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee 


HANDWRITING 
Spencerian College, Auditorium—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Lillian Bushman, Burlington 
Panel Forum Discussion: Consideration of the 

Child in the Teaching of Handwriting and the 

Need for Adequately Trained Teachers—Led 

by President C. M. Yoder, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Whitewater 
Panel Speakers: 

Posture—Its Relation to Specific Health Prob- 
lems—Dr. M. V. Baxter, Osteophathic Phy- 
sician, West Allis 

Sight Conservation—The Responsibility of the 
Schools—George W. Schmidt, Optometrist, 
Milwaukee 

Muscular Movement—Its Importance in Short- 
hand and Longhand—Marie Benson, Com- 
mercial Dept., State Teachers College, 
Whitewater 

Left-Handedness—An Educator's Viewpoint— 
J. M. Tice, Handwriting Instructor, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater 

Problems of Handwriting Supervisors—Luella 
Sponholtz, Lake Geneva 

Problems of Superintendents in Promoting an 
Efficient Handwriting Program—W. C. 
Giese, Superintendent of Schools, Racine 

Report: Teacher Training Committee—F. L. 
Witter, Superintendent of Schools, Bur- 
lington 
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GO “NORTH WESTERN” 


For Convenience — Economy— Speed 
to the 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MILWAUKEE, November 5-6, 1936 


“North Western” offers a new high in comfort, safety, speed and convenience. 
Fares to Milwaukee, one way and round trip, were never lower. Consider these: 














ONE ROUND ONE ROUND 

WAY TRIP WAY TRIP 
Aide. ...u.2 . Se Sea Marinette . 2 . . . . . $3.24 © $4.85 Include the 
—— wesw oe, eee om Pe ee a ee 3.70 5.54 WISCONSIN- 
shlan bt ee a RO 10.36 eenah-Menasha ... . . 1.86 2.78 
Baraboo | | |; : : : ] 237 «©6355 Oshkosh . . . . . . . (OO) )©— 249 «|: NORTHWESTERN 
Ba Glare =... . ws se 4 7.15 Rhinelander a te. te ee 6.92 Football Game 
CO Oe re 1.88 Sheboygan... ... . 1.05 1.57 at Evanston 
Green Gee ks ook oe ese 3.37 Sparta Be ca Sn ce 42: ape ee 6.18 Nov. 7i 
I re oe ee ws we 5.88 0 a ee 5.60 at ik at 
[oes 2.44 Wisconsin Rapids . . . . . 3.19 4.77 plans. 

ae P F , A 

Ten day return limit on round trip tickets. Fares shown are in modern, com- a 
fortable coaches. Attractive fares also in Pullman and parlor cars. Ask your to the game. 
local agent for particulars, tickets and reservations. 
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CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 














“Everything for the School” 


TEACHERS! 


YOU WILL ENJOY A VISIT TO OUR EXHIBIT 
Booths 17-30-31-32-33-B33 
just a few steps from the Official Registration Booth at this year’s 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASS’N CONVENTION 


In the Milwaukee Auditorium 








Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Established 1905—Incorporated 1921 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 








P. 8S. We are told our new 1936-1937 Schocl Supply Catalog is the most interesting and unique 
in the field. It is easily identified by its bright orange cover. If your copy has not reached 
you a postcard will start one on the way to you by return mail. Don’t be without it. 
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Qur Slogan and Our Principle: 
“‘Buy Shoes at a Shoe Store’’ 


Obviously a store that specializes exclu- 
sively in footwear does, by undivided en- 
deavor, provide the best service at most 
reasonable shoe prices. Boll’s do even 
more. We offer exclusively in Milwaukee 
the famous Dr. Hiss Classifoot system of 
foot analysis and shoe fitting that as- 
sures you perfect and scientific fitting 
shoes that exactly meet your require- 
ments. Our expert shoe fitters have been 
| trained by able and experienced Foot 








Specialists of the Archlock and Arch- 
Relief Organization. 





Sizes 4% to 11 
Widths AAAAA to D 














MM) 

















REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











FREE—Booklets on the “TREATMENT AND 
CARE OF THE FEET.” Ask for your copy! 


















EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
WALKER T, DICKERSON SHOES 


BOLL'S Verified SHOES 


204 East Wisconsin Avenue 
2 Doors East of North Water Street 
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HEALTH EDUCATION and PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION (Combined) 
Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: Mrs. Johanna Clark, Ft. Atkinson; Mrs. 
Fannie M. Steve, Madison 
What Shall We Do With Skills?—Prof. C. H. 
McCloy, Iowa State University, Iowa City, 
lowa 
Some Phases of Health Education—Dr. J. A. 
Meyer, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


HISTORY (Luncheon and Program) 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium—Friday, 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon and Business Meeting 
2:00 P.M. Program 
Chairman, Bernice Cadman, Janesville 
Some Reflections on Freedom and Order—Dtr. 
Harry D. Gideonse, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HOME ECONOMICS (Round Tables) 
Vocational School—Thursday 
(No one will be admitted while a speaker is on 
the platform) 
Foods and Nutrition 
2:00 P.M.—Room 649, Cafeteria 
Chairman, Anne Kusta, Kenosha 
Some Aspects of the Food Problem in 
Kidney Diseases—Dr. Francis D. Mur- 
phy, Chief of Staff, Milwaukee County 
Hospital, Milwaukee 
B. Family Economics and Housing 
2:00 P.M.—Room 654 
Chairman, Winifred Bagnall, Lodi 
Greendale—America’s First Garden Vil- 
lage—Fred L. Naumer, Regional Co- 
ordinator, Federal Resettlement Ad- 
ministration 
C. Clothing 
3:10 P.M—Room 649, Cafeteria 
Chairman, Laura Sanders, Milwaukee 
Sidelights on the New Fall Fabrics— 
Hazel Rennoe, Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 
D. Family Relationships 
3:10 P.M.—Room 654 
Chairman, Catherine Spence, Appleton 
Developments in Family Life Through 
Home _ Economics—Hazel P. Roach, 
Field Secretary, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 
E. Student Club 
2:00 P.M.—Girls’ Gym 
Chairman, Ethelyn Robinson, 
Milwaukee 
We Welcome You—Janet Wing, Mil- 
waukee Downer College, President of 
Student Club Council 
Listening in on Plans for the Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs—Hazel P. Roach, Field 
Secretary, American Home Economics 
Association 
Glorious Teens—Florence Beatty, Direc- 
tor of Household Arts, Milwaukee 


Shorewood, 


Tea 

4:00 P.M.—Room 649, Cafeteria 

Chairman, Leah Yager, Milwaukee 

Hostesses: Home Economics Clubs of Milwaukee 
and Environs: 

Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee Pub- 

lic Schools, Suburban Public Schools, 
Women in Industry, and Home Makers 


(Continued on page 96) 
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WELCOME, 1936 TEACHERS! 


O L h S ° MY CEs 
ur atc tring “The Shop Distinctive” 
p 307 E. WISCONSIN AVE. 
Is Out! 


Once again we welcome our 
thousands of friends among the 
Wisconsin Teachers. 















Welcome to our new shop. 


A comfortable lounge for your 


Visit All 3 Floors of This convenience. 














Unusual Shop Dresses Sportswear 
: J Suit Li i 
Unusual Gifts, Lamps, Pictures, ssa tel 
Coats Millinery 
Leather Goods, Hand Bags, Hand pats I. Miller Shoes 
Wrought Jewelry, Greeting Cards, . 
Fine Stationery .. . Accessories 
BRIDGE ACCESSORIES Our departments are equipped to give 
GIFT WRAPPINGS you better service. 
Open a Charge Account. 
AAW Broun | | 
217 ast Wisconsin Ave Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











































Don’t Be **Tied Down”’ by 


FOOT PAINS 


At DR. SCHOLL’S 
You Are Assured y 


Here you will find EVERYTHING for the relief, prevention, and correction of all common 
foot ailments. Come in for a FREE FOOT TEST; let a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Expert show 
you how easily you can obtain relief. Foot treatments by Licensed Chiropodist available. 


DR. SCHOLL’S SCIENTIFIC SHOES for Men and Women 


622 different fittings assure your obtaining the precise shoe for 
your type of foot. Anatomically correct features promote proper 
posture and fatigue-free walking. Sizes available; Men’s 6-13, 
Women’s 3-12, Widths AAAA-EEE. Dr. Scholl's Shoes look as 
smart as they feel comfortable. Fitted by Experts. Checked 


MDF Scholl's 


FOOT COMFORT SHOP 
me ) 221 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
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Take 


| Aapid jranstt 


Milwaukee Electric 
Wisconsin Motor Bus Lines 
to the 


CONVENTION 


Rapid Transit offers an outstand- 
ing service featuring modern equip- 
ment—fast running time—frequent 
schedules and low fares. 














TO YOU WHO 
CONTEMPLATE 
DRIVING ..... 


Leave the “old 
bus” at home and 
enjoy the trip 
free from driving 
responsibilities. 























Smartwear 


EMMA LANGE 


INCORPORATED 
323 E. Wisconsin Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 


A NEW VIEW of YOU 


in your classroom and after 


There’s nothing so stimulating 
as an entire new costume, 
and especially one from our 
variable collection of sports, 
afternoon and evening 
clothes, each an_ individual 
interpretation of the newest 
in fashion. 





The Wisconsin Home Economics Association will 
maintain headquarters from 1:30-5:00 P.M., in 
Room 631, Milwaukee Vocational School, for 
business or social meetings of its members. 


HOME ECONOMICS (Luncheon and Program) 
Pfister Hotel, Fern Room—Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
Chairman, Teresa McDonough, Kenosha 
Presiding, Esther F. Segner, President, Wisconsin 

Home Economics Association 
1:30—Business Meeting 
2:00—Program 
Consumer Re-Education—P. L. Kellenberger, 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
The Contribution of Recent Research to the 
Problems of Teaching Home Economics— 
Clara M. Brown, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Auditorium, Juneau Hall—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Roy A. Radtke, Milwaukee 
Report of Survey of Industrial Arts in Wiscon- 
sin Under the Cooperation of State Department 
of Public Instruction and Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Arts Association—Clyde A. Bowman, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie 
Industrial Aris in the New Curriculum—Atr- 
thur B. Mays, Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS GROUP MEETINGS 
Boys’ Trade & Technical High School—Friday, 
2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Roy A. Radtke, Milwaukee 
Industrial Arts & Vocational Printing: 

Chairman—H. O. Griffith, Printing Instructor, 

Menasha Public Schools, Menasha 
Cabinet Making: 

Chairman—Earl Harmes, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, Shorewood Public Schools, Mil- 
waukee 

Millwork: 

Chairman—F. W. Ziegenhagen, Principal, Me- 
chanics’ Institute, and Vice-Principal, Boys’ 
Trade & Technical High School, Milwaukee 

Metalwork: 

Chairman—Alex Bick, Instructor, Public 

Schools, Milwaukee 
Mechanical Drawing: 

Chairman—Harvey W. Waffle, Instructor of 

Drawing, Public Schools, Waukesha 
Electrical Section: 

Chairman: To be announced 

2:45—Unnecessary Sound in Everyday Life and 

How to Control It—W. J. Hodge, Johns—- 

Manville, Acoustical Expert, New York 


INTERMEDIATE and GRAMMAR GRADES 
(Combined) 
T. M. E. R. & L. Auditorium—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: J. E. Heffernan, Sheboygan; and Vol- 
mer H. Sorensen, Williams Bay 
(See Grammar Grades Program) 


JOURNALISM 
Plankinton Hotel, Room 310—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Beda Hand, Madison 
Professional and Feature Writing for Journalism 
Advisors—Helen M. Patterson, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 
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Cameras and Pictures for High School Publica- 
tions—Henry L. Smith, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison 
(There will probably be a speaker from Mar- 
quette University.) See Official Program 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Auditorium, Walker Hall—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, G. W. Bannerman, Wausau 
What We Need—Fred Braun, General Safety 
Engineer, Employers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Wausau 
The Junior High School Program of Studies— 
Dr. J. M. Glass, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
Auditorium, Arena—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Mrs. Margaret Balch, Madison 
What Wisconsin Schools Are Doing—(20-min- 
ute discussions of curricula now in use 
which have been developed to meet the 
needs of proper child development and 
mental hygiene.) 
La Crosse—Meta Jonas, 2nd Grade Teacher 
and Supervisor 
Fond du Lac—L. P. Goodrich, Superintendent 
of Schools 
Madison—Cora Nelson, 1st Grade Teacher 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
Auditorium, Arena—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Mrs. Margaret Balch, Madison 
Viewpoints Underlying the Development of a 
Primary Reading Program—Ruth Streitz, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Ohio 
How Shall We Develop the Scientific Attitude 
in Young Children—Dr. Wilbur Lee Beau- 
champ, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


LATIN ' 
Public Library, Lecture Room—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, A. D. Winspear, Madison 
What Was the Fall of the Roman Empire?— 
Prof. A. D. Winspear, Visiting Professor of 
Classics, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania 
Reports of Standing Committees and Discussion 


LIBRARY (Luncheon and Program) 
Hotel Schroeder, Pere-Marquette Room—Friday, 
12:00 M. 
Chairman, George C. Allez, Stevens Point 
The Socialized Library Approach—Dwight E. 
Porter, Principal of Omaha Technical High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 
Government Documents for School Libraries— 
C. B. Lester, Secretary of Wisconsin Library 
Association, Madison 


MATHEMATICS (Luncheon and Program) 
Milwaukee Athletic Club—Thursday, 12:00 M. 
Chairman, May M. Beenken, Oshkosh 

Mathematics from the Outside—Prof. Ethel- 
wynn R. Beckwith, Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 

Methods for Teaching the Principles of Logical 
Reasoning—Prof. M. L. Hartung, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 











Found! 


New Fashion in 
Comfort Shoes 


Ashley - Brown Suede & Calf 
Grey Suede & Patent 


Women are continually amazed that 
such comfortable shoes can 
be so good looking. 


GROUND GRIPPER - CANTILEVER 
SHOE SHOP 


402 E. Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Welcome 


TO MILWAUKEE’S 
LEADING MEN’S AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING STORE 








Our complete line of suits, 
coats, hats and haberdashery 
offers you the best selection 
of moderately priced clothing 
of the finest quality and the 
latest style. All we ask is that 
you visit our store ... our 
clothes will sell themselves! 


BROWNING, KING & CO. 
112 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 








“at the bridge” 
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TEACHERS... 


Your trip to Milwaukee 
will not be complete 
until you have visited | 
Old Heidelberg. 


Enjoy the excellent 
food, the fine wines and 
beverages and the 
quaint old world atmos- 
phere that have |made 
this restaurant famous. 











Special 

Luncheons 40c up 
Special 

Dinners 8Sc up 














Old Heidelberg 


Completely Air Conditioned 
320 E. Mason, near Broadway 
Private Dining Rooms for Special Parties 
Call Daly 3853 
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STREAMLINE 
YOUR EDUCATION! 


Three lectures, of a series, have been 
planned especially for you on November 
6, 7 and 8, while attending the Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Dorothy Baker, writer, educator, 
and lecturer, who has unusual ability in 
interpreting World Affairs in their true 
significance, will speak at 8:00 P. M. 
each evening in Room 424, Commerce 
Bldg., 744 N. 4th Street. 


Mrs. Baker’s subjects will include the 
Spiritual interpretation of the moral, so- 
cial and economic status of the world 
to-day. 


These lectures will be given under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee Baha’i Com- | 
munity, a non-sectarian, non-political 
world movement fostering Universal 
Education, Universal Peace and Inde- 
pendent Investigation of Truth. 


Education guides the world—Knows its 
trends! 








No Collections Admission free 
Bring your friends. 











MENTAL HYGIENE and EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Auditorium, Plankinton Hall—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: Dr. Annette C. Washburne, Madison; 
and Rolland Nock, Appleton 
Meeting the Special Needs of an Unusual Child 
Dr. John Morgan, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES (Luncheon 
and Program) 
Schroeder Hotel, English Room—Friday, 12:00 M. 
Chairman, C. M. Purin, Milwaukee 
The Art of Linguistics—Prof. Alfred Senn, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Modern Foreign Languages in the Curriculum of 
the Secondary Schools from the Viewpoint of 
an Administrator—Gustav A. Fritsche, Prin- 
cipal, Bay View High School, Milwaukee 


Round Tables: 
A. French 
Parlor B 
Chairman, Mildred Davis, Stevens Point 
Unsolved Vocabulary Problems—Prof. 
Charles E, Young, University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, Milwaukee 
Discussion—Prof. H. A. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
B. German 
Parlor A 
Chairman, Elisabeth von Briesen, Mil- 
waukee 
Kulturkunde and Nationalism—Prof. 
W. F. Leopold, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 
Discussion 
C. Italian 
Parlor I 
Chairman, Prof. Joseph Louis Russo, 
Madison 
The American Critics of De Sanctis— 
Dr. Joseph Rossi, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison 
Leopardi’s Canzone Libera—Robert F. 
Roeming, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
Discussion of problems connected with 
the teaching of Italian in high 
schools 
D. Polish 
Parlor H 
Chairman, Szymon St. Deptula, Milwaukee 
Protestantism and Poland—Dr. Paul 
Fox, Director of Laird Community 
House, Chicago, Illinois 
The Relationship of Polish to other 
Slavonic Languages—Prof. Witold 
Doroszewski, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


E. Spanish 
Parlor C 
Chairman, Lloyd Kasten, Madison 
Correlation of High School and Col- 
lege Spanish—Prof. Anna Belle Wil- 
son, Northland College, Ashland 
Cultural Material in Elementary Span- 
ish—Prof. Meta M. Steinfort, Univ. 
of Wisconsin Extension Div., Mil- 
waukee 
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MUSIC = 
Auditorium, Engelmann Hall—Thursday, 2:00 P.M 
Chairman, Sandy S. Smith, Shorewood, Milwaukee 
School Music Problems—The changing voice 
with demonstration of testing the meet 







voice. Students from Wauwatosa Jr. H. A. S. ARNSTAM 

through the cooperation of Miss Glady2 

Garness Supervisor 
Vocal Clinic—Alex Enna, Chairman. Assisted of 

by Milwaukee State Teachers College Choir 

under direction of Carle Oltz. WURLITZER 


School of Music 
MUSIC (Band Clinic) 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Auditorium B— 
Thursday, 7:30 P.M. 
Sandy S. Smith, Chairman, Assisted by Milwaukee 
State Teachers College Band under direction of 
Hugo Anhalt 


MUSIC 
Auditorium, Engelmann Hall—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Sandy S. Smith, Shorewood, Milwaukee 
Music in Rural Communities (With motion pic- 
tures of accomplishments in rural communi- 
ties)—Mrs. Harriet Hester, Supt. of Rural 
School Music, Winnebago County, Rockford, 
Illinois 
Orchestra Clinic—Edgar Zogel, Chairman. As- 
sisted by Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Orchestra under direction of Hugo Anhalt. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION and HEALTH 
EDUCATION (Combined) 























Auditorium, Kilbourn Hall—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 729 NORTH BROADWAY 
Chairmen: Mrs. Fannie M. Steve, Madison; and — — 
Mrs. Johanna Clark, Fort Atkinson — ———— 








(See Health Education Program) 


ACCURATE WATCHES 
PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY (Combined) 


Pfister Hotel, South-Red Room—Friday, 2:00 P.M. Hamilton = Gruen 
Chairmen: Truman Bloss, Edgerton; and George K. Longines Bulova 
Peterson, Sheboygan TRADE IN your old WATCH for a 
(See Chemistry Program) Modern Timepiece 


RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION WE INVITE YOUR CHARGE ACCOUNT 


Auditorium, Juneau Hall—Friday, 2:00 P.M 


Chairman, Wm. Milne, Phillips" ; er LOEDE 2 1936 


The Retirement Law as a Public Asset—A. R. 
Page, Supt. of Schools, Whitewater | waa ee 


Present Condition of the Retirement Fund—Al- Bankers Bl oa po ae 

















bert Trathen, Director of State Annuity & In- 
vestment Board, Madison 











angels 


in a New and Finer Store at 


219 East Wisconsin Ave. 
DRESSES - COATS - SPORTSWEAR - LINGERIE - FAN TAN HOSIERY 
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TURNER 


MARTIN 


DRESSES — WRAPS - 
Milwaukee's Finest Apparel Shop 


717 NORTH MILWAUKEE STREET 








SYMONS 


—CORIS— Sits 























MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 
RESTAURANT 


172 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 


The Gathering Place of Wisconsin 
Educators Since 1919 


Homelike Foods, Quick Service, 
Modest Prices 




















Welcome to Milwaukee 
and 


THE ORANGE GROVE 
RESTAURANT 
5th and Wisconsin 
(Across the Street from the Schroeder) 


WONDERFUL FOOD 
OPEN 24 HOURS 











Maryland Hotel 
Welcome Teachers! 


3 Blocks From Convention Headquarters 


We Offer Comfort and Convenience 
at Sensible Rates 


625 N. 4th St. Milwaukee 





RURAL EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Auditorium A—Fri., 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Fillmore Laun, Monroe 
A Look at Living—Dr. Lee Travis, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 
The Schools and the Safety Problem—William C. 
Knoelk, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Milwaukee 


SPEECH CORRECTION (Luncheon and Program) 
Plankinton Hotel, Club Room—Thurs., 12:15 P.M. 
Chairman, Lavilla A. Ward, Madison 

Orientation of the Speech Clinician to Study, 
Classroom, Parent and Patient—Dr. Bryng 
Bryngelson, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 


SPEECH TRAINING (Luncheon and Program) 
Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom—Friday, 
12:15 PM. 
Ruth P. Kentzler, Madison 
Luncheon Speakers: 
Radio and Speech—H. B. McCarty, Director 
of University Radio Station WHA, Madison 
A Viewpoint in Speech Instruction—Arnold 
Hanson, Academic Supervisor of Vocational 
School, Madison 
Speech Training and the PT A—Emma Brook- 
mire, State PTA Field Secretary, Madison 
Ralph Schmidt, Mayville, Wisconsin Chairman 
of the National Forensic League 
M. A. Fischer, Dodgeville, Chairman of the 
Wisconsin Forensic League 
Light and Lighter Moments—Milwaukee 
County Assn. of Teachers of Speech 
2:00 P.M.—Juanita Bauer in her original Mono- 
dramas 
3:00 P.M.—Round Table Discussion of Speech 
Training Problems: 
Poetry Festival—Prof. Gertrude Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Progress and Problems in the Teaching of 
Speech in High School—Katharine Pratt, 
West High School, Green Bay 
H. P. Lahman, Prof. of Speech, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Speech Training Set-Up in the Grade Schools 
of Shorewood—Alice Flickinger, Lake Bluff 
School, Shorewood, Milwaukee 


STATE GRADED SCHOOLS 
Pfister Hotel, Wisteria Room—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Harry H. Snyder, Hartford 
Washington County Teacher Chorus (10 min.) 





Are you in step for the holidays? New dance steps for up-to-date teachers. 
Class Mondays at 7:30 P.M. For particulars call— 


JULIA KUHLIG SCHOOL OF DANCING 


728 N. Jefferson St., (Opposite the Hotel Pfister) Milwaukee, Wis. 
Private Lessons 


Broadway 2400 





Sheridan 2025 
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Golden Jubilee Year 


7¢ 
FURRIERS 
S01 EASY WISCONSIN AYE 


FOUNDED 1886 








A Visitors Views of Foreign Lands—G. H. 
Landgraf, State Graded School Supervisor, 
Madison 

Responsibilities of the Contemporary School— 
E. H. Sasman, Frances Parker School of Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
University Extension, Room 402—Fri., 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, S. O. Opsahl, Milwaukee 
The Future of Educational Films—Dr. Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
A Visual Aids Program—Paul C. Nelson, Stout 
Institute, Menomonie 
Polyskopic Projection—Edwin C. Schattschnei- 
der, Vocational School, Milwaukee 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Aud. A—Thursday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Glenn T. Fiedler, Green Bay 
Trends in Skilled Worker Training—Wm. F. 
Patterson, Federal Apprentice Committee 
Demonstration—The Magic of Science—Charles 
C. Kruse 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (Sectional Meetings) 
Vocational School—Friday 
A. Trade and Industry 
2:00 P.M.—Boys’ Gym 
Chairman, C. W. Illingworth 
The Vocational School's Part in Inter- 
preting Industrial Trends—Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Continued on next page) 





BUY QUALITY IN FURS AT 
ANNIVERSARY PRICES 


Every Variety of Fur Coats 








DIAMONDS - WATCHES 
SILVERWARE 
SOCIETY STATIONERY 
CARDS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


PRICES MOST REASONABLE 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Plankinton Arcade, Balcony Fl. Rooms 200-250 
MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN 














nnn camuinianenedl ~o 

















Always Open 








g 


The Best Cup of Coffee in Milwaukee - 5c! 


Famed for Fine Food at Moderate Prices 
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No Tipping 








Restaurant 
224 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
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The Home of the 
STEINWAY 
EVERETT 


and other standard 


PIANOS 
The pipeless Electronic 
ORGATRON 


Best in 
Radios, Sheet Music, etc. 


ee eeenees ESTABLISHED 1683 
oe me MILWAUKEE st. 

















TEACHERS .. 


Look Your BEST at 
Convention Time! 


Milwaukee's largest and most efficient shoe 
repair shop is equipped to give you quick 
service in shoe repairing and cleaning, hat 
blocking and dress cleaning. 


London Hat Shop & Shoe Repair Co. 
226 E. Wis. Ave. 711 N. Broadway 
MILWAUKEE 


Cleaners and Dyers DALy 4153 














PIANO | 


Sensation of the Century 
THE 
ACROSONIC 


The Beautiful Little 
Pic ano With the Tone 
That auses Musi- 





cians to Marvel. 


Bullt_ by Baldwin. 
to 3 Years to Pay, 






















Up to 
Priced $375 to $495 
Baldwin Piano Store 
Northwestern Distributors, Ine, 
T.R. Huston, Pres. 714 N. c.f 














PLANKINTON 
HOUSE 


MILWAUKEE 
RATES $2.50 UP 
* 
Wonderful Beds for Weary Heads 
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2:45 P.M.—Round Tables 
Metal Trades—Room 264. Chairman, David 
Watson 
Building Trades—Room 134. Chairman, 
A. J. Matthias 
Printing Trades—Room 
L. L. Hawkes 
Miscellaneous Trades—Room 260. Chair- 
man, Ralph Steel 
B. General Subjects 
2:45 P.M.—Chairman E, E. Richards 
Round Tables: 
English—Room 654. Chairman, Alice Rich- 


104, Chairman, 


ardson 
Related Subjects—Room 314. Chairman, 
M. Jensen 
Social Science—Room 344, Chairman, Fred 
Thomson 
Guidance and Classroom Relationships— 
Room 365 


Chairman, L. N. Recktenwald 
C. Coordination 
2:00 P.M.—Room 633 
Chairman, Emma Toule 
Apprenticeship Problems of the Voca- 
tional School Coordinator—Wm. F. 
Patterson, Federal Apprentice Com- 
mittee 
D. Agriculture 
Chairman, J. W. Wiseman 
(See Agriculture Section Program, A. L. 
McMahon, Chairman) 
E. Home Economics 
Chairman, Ida Krause, in cooperation with 
Theresa McDonough, program com- 
mittee chairman of the Wis. Home 
Economics Assn, 
(See Home Economics Section Program) 
F. Rehabilitation 
Chairman, C. W. Zamjahn 
(See Education of Crippled Children, 
Education of the Deaf, Guidance, and 
others ) 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN and GUIDANCE (Combined) 
(Program and Dinner) 

Athletic Club, Main Dining Room—Fri., 2:00 P.M. 
Chairmen: Dean Zoe B. Bayliss, Madison; and C. G. 
Stangel, Manitowoc 
(See Guidance Program) 
4:00-4:30 Business Meeting, W. A. D. W. 
3730 Reception 
6:00 Dinner Meeting—W. A. D. W.— 
Elizabethan Room 
Articulation Between High School and Col- 
lege as a Guidance Procedure—Dr. Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 





DES FORGES AND COMPANY 


427 East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Opp. Hotel Pfister) 


Books of all Publishers 


Large line of Greeting Cards for all occasions 
Established 1868 Broadway 1700 
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WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY 
EDUCATION 


Vocational School, Room 120—Thurs., 2:00 P.M. Only at Chandler’ s 
Chairman, Lorene M. Shell, Sparta 


Newer Methods of Guidance—Miss_ Aline can you buy 
Becker, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 








WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY 
EDUCATION 
Vocational School, Room 305—Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Lorene M. Shell, Sparta 
Contributions from the English Nursery Schools— 
Maybell G. Bush, State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Madison 


WISCONSIN ASSN. OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Schroeder Hotel, Club Rm. I, 3rd Floor—Thursday, 
3:45 P.M. 4 95 
Chairman, Myrtle Trowbridge, La Crosse . 
All delegates urged to be present 





WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY Bazaar, October issue. See the many 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS Fall modes, also our exquisite $3.95 

Pfister Hotel, Fern Room—Thursday, 1:30 P.M. pee, at our store or write for Style 
ok 


Chairman, A. T. Conrad, Superior 


Progress of the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards—J. T. Giles, State High 
School Supervisor, Madison, Wis. ' an Cc ‘wa 


Lessons Learned to Date From the Athletic Acci- 


dent Benefit Plan—P. F. Neverman, Secretary, 
W. 1. A. A—Marinette, Wis. 205 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 


These famous shoes that “feel like 
a glove” are featured in Harper’s 











Functional Re-organization for the High School— 





Dr, J. M. Glass, Rollins College, Winter Park, 











Fla. AT THE CONVENTION === 


Reports of Committees: 
Resolutions: Principal Fred J. Moser, Chair- New! New! 
man, Cumberland High School 


Nominations: Principal Sam G. Davey, Chair- | PITTER PATTER 


man, Eau Claire High School By CHARLOTTE ROSS CULBERTSON 
WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 


Wisconsin Hotel, Gold Room—Friday, 12:00 M. 
Chairman, Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison 00" 
Parents and the Schools of Tomorrow—Prudence pepsi 
Cutright, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
The Movie Problem at Home and Abroad—Dr. 
Edgar Dale, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Listen for the piano 


JOHN FREELAND PUB. CO. 








POEMS — SONGS — RHYTHMS 
TEACHERS (Luncheon and Program) Special convention price, Fifty Cents 


1940 North Prospect Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 














A Symbol of Fur Reliability 


When you buy furs at Christensen’s you are sure of getting 
pelts of highest quality. For many years we have created coats 
of incomparable workmanship and styled with distinction. Owr 
reputation is our guarantee of satisfying service. 


Special Discounts A. J. CHRISTENSEN, Inc. 


For Teachers 714 N. Milwaukee St. 
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WISCONSIN DRAMATIC GUILD 
Milwaukee Extension Division Center, 623 W. 
State St., Room 402—Thursday, 4:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Ethel Rockwell, Madison 
All Little Theatre representatives and drama 
teachers who would like to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their particular problems are 
welcome 


WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL FORENSIC ASSN. 
Schroeder Hotel, Crystal Ballroom—Fri., 4:15 P.M. 
Secretary, Almere L. Scott, Madison 

Teachers of Speech, as well as principals and 
superintendents, are cordially invited. Impor- 
tant business. Come prepared to discuss pro- 
posed changes in the Constitution 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL MUSIC ASSN. ANNUAL 
MEETING 
Wednesday, November 4, 8:00 P. M., Wisconsin 
Hotel, Gold Room 
H. C. Wegner, Chairman 


NATIONAL FORENSIC LEAGUE 
University Extension Bldg., Room 404—Thursday, 
2:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Ralph N. Schmidt, Sr., Mayville 
Speakers: Prof. Vernon A. Utzinger, Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha; Bruno E. Jacob, National 
Secretary of National Forensic League 





Be Sure You Visit 


THE EXHIBITORS 





@ The exhibits have become one of the most outstanding features of our annual state 
teachers convention. The demand for space has always been heavy, but this year, for the 
first time every inch of available space was sold, and many applicants were turned away. 

As an educational event the exhibits offer you a great deal. The latest books, school 
supplies, and classroom equipment are displayed in the Exhibit Hall. 

Exhibitors were urged to co-operate with us in the publication of this program issue 
of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Forty companies responded. The ads of these 
concerns are on the following pages—see what they have to offer, and visit their booths 


at the time of the state meeting. 


EXHIBITORS ADVERTISING IN THIS PROGRAM 
SECTION OF THE JOURNAL 


ALLYN AND BACON 
AMERICAN ED. PRESS INC. 

L. G. BALFOUR CO. 

BAUSCH & LOMB 

BINNEY & SMITH 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 

CHAMPION HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
COMPTON'S 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORP. 

EAU CLAIRE BOOK & ST. CO. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
FORD DEALERS 

FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY 
GEL-STEN 

GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 

FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


LAUREL BOOK CO. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN 
McCORMICK-MATHERS CO. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
NEWSON & CO. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
REMINGTON-RAND 
REX-O-GRAPH 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
SILVER-BURDETT CO. 

L. W. SINGER CO. 

STANDARD DUPLICATING MACHINES 
TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
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BREAKFASTS—LUNCHEONS—DINNERS 


Luncheons should close by 1:45 to permit those in at- 
tendance to get to section meetings on time or to re- 
arrange the room for a section meeting conducted therein 








ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN EDUCATION DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 5:00 P.M., City Club. Reserva- 
tions, $.75 per plate, with Miss Louise W. Mears, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee. Speaker: Miss Margaret 
March-Mount, Division of Education and Information, 
U. S. Forest Service. 


ALL SCIENCE LUNCHEON . 
Thursday, November 5, 12:00 M, Republican Hotel, 
Colonial Room. Reservations, $.75 per plate, with Miss 
Sylvia Jorgenson, 1921—60th Street, Kenosha. 


ALPHA GAMMA RHO ALUMNI DINNER ; 
Friday, November 6, 6:30 P.M., Hotel Martin, Club 
Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate with H. M. Kuckuk, 
4106 N. 24th Place, Milwaukee. 


BELOIT COLLEGE DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., City Club. Reserva- 
tions, $.70 per plate (including tip). with E. W. Hale, 
716 Chicago Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CARROLL COLLEGE ASSN. LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 6, 12:15 P.M., Wisconsin Hotel, Co- 
lonial Room, $.75 per plate. Chairman, Kenneth Dewey. 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
ASSN. DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., Schroeder Hotel, 
Crystal Noom. Reservations, $.75 per plate, with Miss 
Bessie LaVigne, 950 Main Street, Stevens Point. 


COLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSN. 
BREAKFAST 


Friday, November 6, 7:30 A.M., Gimbel’s Grill (8th 
Floor}, Reservations, $.50 ” plate, to be sent or tele- 
phoned before November 4 to Miss Catherine O'Grady 
3109 N. Newhall St., Milwaukee. (Phone, Edgewood 
7609) Speaker: Dr. Sarah M. Sturtevant, Prof. of Edu- 
cation, Columbia Univ., New York. 


EAU CLAIRE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
DINNER 


Thursday, November 5, 5:45 P.M., Hotel Wisconsin. 
Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Pres. H. A. Scho- 
field, State Teachers College, Eau Claire. 


EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 6, 12:30 P.M., Schroeder Hotel. Par- 
lor D, 4th Floor. Reservations with Miss Clarice Solver- 
son, 28 East Gilman St., Madison. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:30 P.M., City Club, Club 
Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate with Ingeborg Se- 
verson, School for the Deaf, Delavan. 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
LUNCHEON 


Thursday, November 5, 12:00 M., Gimbel Bros. Ban- 
uet Room, 8th Floor. Reservations with Rolland Nock, 
10 N. Bateman St., Appleton. 


ENGLISH LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:00 M., Plankinton Hotel, Sky 
Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Miss Mar- 
garet Hughes, South Division High School, Milwaukee. 
Speakers: Supt. M. C. Potter, Milwaukee; and Prof. 
R. B. Quintana, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 





immediately after the luncheon. 
This does not apply to luncheon groups whose formal 
program continues in the same room. 


SEE THE NEW BOOKS—— 
of 
Allyn and Bacon 


@ At Booth 52 @ 





Complete Display of “Our World Today” 
Geographies by Stull and Hatch 











Representatives: 
STEWART D. COTTER, Madison 
ARNOLD R. WILEY, La Crosse 









LAUREL BOOK COMPANY 
(Booth 8) 


Come and see us while at the 
Convention ! 


J.B. Baldwin G. F. Larkin H. F. Schell 























LOOK FOR... 


PROGRESS IN SPELLING 
Horn-Ashbaugh 


OUR CHANGING GOVERNMENT 
Steinberg-Lamm 


SPEECH 
Hedde-Brigance 


BOOTH A4 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
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GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Crayons—Chalk—Finger Paint— 
Poster Tempera, Water Colors, etc. 
Let us welcome you to our booth. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 


A complete line of school arts and 
crafts materials on display in 
Booth K at the Wisconsin 
Teachers Convention 
Exhibit November 5-6-7 


Talens School Products Inc. 


F. O. Pennington 


Wisconsin Representative 





Visit Booth 21 
at the 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Convention 
Exhibit 


November 5-6—7 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Mr. A. D. Phillips 
Wisconsin Representative 


Welcome 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


to the 


NEWSON & COMPANY Booth 


W. S. T. A.. MILWAUKEE 
Nov. 5-6-7 


Get To Know Newson Books 












HISTORY LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 6, 12:30 P.M., Y. W. C. A. Reserva- 
tions, $.75 per plate, with Bert W. Wells, East High 
School, Madison. Round table discussion. 


LA CROSSE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 


D 
Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., Hotel Medford. 
Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Marcellus Miller, Lin- 
coln High School, La Crosse. 


LATIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:15 P.M., Hotel Medford. 
Reservations, $.75 per plate, with Miss Edith Boyce, 
7529 W. Madison St., Milwaukee. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSN. DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., Wisconsin Hotel, 
Gold Room. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Ralph 
Colburn, 3950 N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee. 


LEAGUE OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:15 P.M., Wisconsin Club. 
Reservations ~ith Clark K. Sterk, Room 150, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milv.zukee. Luncheon will be followed yi a i bee 
— and panel discussion on ‘‘What Makes the Ideal 
chool’’—Tenure and Academic Freedom as Vital Fac- 
tors in the Ideal School. 


LIBRARY LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 6, 12:00 M., Hotel Schroeder, Pere- 
Marquette Room. Reservations, $.85 per plate, with 
George C. Allez, State Teachers College, Stevens Point. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSN. 
LUNCHEON 


Friday, November 6, 12:00 M., Plankinton Hotel, Lotus 
Room. Reservations, $1.10 per plate, with Ethel Gardner, 
420 N. Jackson St., Milwaukee. 


See GEL-STEN 


“the answer to the duplication problem” 


GEL-STEN is the perfect class- 
room duplicator—no stencils to cut, 
no type to set—prints many colors 
in one operation—so simple that 
any child can run it—and yet the 
cost is unbelievably low! 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE TO TEACHERS! 
See Demonstration Adjoining Space 69 









We supply 
all entertainment 
needs for lodges, 
dramatic clubs, 
| md etc., and 
orevery occasion. 
Catalog Free. 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 90 Chicago, Ill. 
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McKnight & McKnight 


again welcome you to Booth 58. You 
probably have been wishing to see these 
new publications: 


Text-workbooks in Geography 

Supplementary Readers, Grade 1 to 8 

General Shop Books 

Social Usage Test & As Others Like You 

Life Adjustment Series 

Geography for Grades, High School & 
College. 


Get your copy of our 1987 catalog. 





Spaces 1-2-3 
Milton Bradley Co. 


General School and Art 
Supplies 


Primary Materials and 
Seat Work 














See The 


BAUSCH & LOMB EXHIBIT 
OF PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 
AND MICROBES 
BOOTH DD 


Any information you desire regarding 
Optical Equipment can be obtained from 
Mr. H. W. Hollister who is in charge 
of the B & L booth. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 























Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
The Latest (1936) Revision 


Compton’s Pictured Teaching 
Materials 


18 Units Now Complete 
BOOTH B 17 


Carroll G. Pearse 


1721 Ludington Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSN. 

CONVENTION AT MILWAUKEE 
NOVEMBER 5-6-7 


Booth No. 10 


Elementary and High School Textbooks 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


A Teacher’s Textbook 


included in 
An International Daily Newspaper 


Do you, need illustrations for a geography 
lesson, an .essay for the English class, or 
authentic information about current 
events? Such fresh and vigorous informa- 
tion is available in this newspaper. Class 
work becomes lighter and pupils more at- 
tentive when this Newspaper is used in 
class work. 


SPECIAL: Wednesday issues (Magazine 
Section) One Year, $2.00. 


Special School Offer (9 Months for $5.00) 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston, Massachusetts 














SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


cordially invites you to visit 
their exhibit at 


BOOTH No. 42 


H. H. Fuller Ronald Layde 
Representatives 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Holton 


The only factory of its kind 
in Wisconsin 


3 complete lines on display 
at Booth A5 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., Elkhorn, Wis. 
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The Gregg Publishing Company 
Publishers of 


Commercial 
Education 


Textbooks 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


The Prose and Poetry Series 


The Most-Popular and Best-Selling 
of the New Anthologies 


For Junior and Senior High School 
Literature Study 


Published by 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
Home Office: 249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse,N.Y. 
Western Office: 325 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wisconsin Representative : 
W. E. Graves, 940 West Johnson St., Madison, Wis. 


We will be in 
BOOTHS 56 and 59. 


Come and see 


The THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 

The Elson—-Gray CURRICULUM FOUN- 
DATION SERIES 

The new STUDY ARITHMETICS 
and other popular Scott, Foresman 
publications 


Tillie Schlumberger 
J. B. Crouch 

O. Ritzenthaler 

W. C. Crosland 


The Most Under Priced Car in America 


ASSOCIATED FORD DEALERS 















THE TREND TO DICTAPHONE SWEEPS ON 

Our EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Offers These Courses: 
DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE 
MILLER-DICTAPHONE TYPEWRITING 
ACCEPTABLE AMERICAN SPEECH 

DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 





MATHEMATICS LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:00 M., Milwaukee Athletic 
Club. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Prof. G. A. 
Parkinson, 623 W. State Street, Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE ALUMNAE ASSN. 
DINNER 


Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., Milwaukee-Downer 
College, McLaren Tail. Make reservations b Monday, 
November 2, with Mrs. Arthur T. Schultz, Alumnae Of- 
fice, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee. Please note 
change in date for this year’s dinner from Friday to 
Thursday. No other announcements will be made. 


MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
ASSN. LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:00 M., Schroeder . wr. Ball 
Room. Reservations, $.85 et plate, with Chas. B. Gates, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSN. 
LUNCHEON 


Friday, November 6, 12:00 M., Schroeder Hotel, English 
Room. Reservations, $.85 per plate, with Dr. C. M. 
Purin, 2703 N. Hackett Ave., Milwaukee. 


N.E.A. LIFE MEMBERS ggg 2 ond 
Friday, November 6, 12:00 M., Schroeder Hotel, Room 5, 
— ae Reservations, x ‘00 per plate, with Mrs. 
— © : fa 6028 Third Ave., Kenosha. Guest 
speaker: W. F. Faulkes, State Su rvisor of Rehabilita- 
a. State Board of Vocational Education, Madison. 


NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSN. DINNER 
Friday, November 6, 6:00 P.M., City Club. Reserva- 
tions, $.75 per plate, with Melvin A. Simonsen, 1118 

Brown Street, Milwaukee. 


NORTHLAND COLLEGE ALUMNI DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., age Hotel, 
Guild Hall. Make reservations with Mrs. Will Thibo- 
gcse. 1004 Glenview Ave., Wauwatosa. Phone Green- 
eld 3218 


PHI DELTA KAPPA DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., Medford Hotel. Res- 
ervations with Thoburn Ralph, Washington Jr. High 
School, 2166 N. 68th St., Wauwatosa. Guest Speaker: 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of Education, North- 
western University. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION LUNCHEON 
Hag a November 5, 12:15 P.M., Hotel Wisconsin, 
Badger Room. Reservations, $.85 per plate, with C. A. 
Wangerin, 4074 N. 18th Street, Milwaukee. 


PI DELTA ALPHA (PYDEA) OF MILWAUKEE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE BREAKFAST 
7. November 6, 7:30 A.M., Schroeder Hotel, Coffee 
op. 


=! Booth Number LL 
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PI LAMBDA THETA BREAKFAST 
Friday, November 6, 7:30 A.M., Mvifend Hotel. Res- 
ervations, $.75 per plate, with Edna I. Dittmar, 2199 
N. 73rd Street, Wauwatosa. 


RIPON COLLEGE ALUMNI DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 6:30 P.M., City Club. Mail res- 
ervations to Clemens E. Lueck, Alumni Secretary, Ripon. 


RIVER FALLS TEACHERS COLLEGE ae or DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., Y. C. A. Res- 
ervations, $.75 per plate, with Dr. A. ¢f “Schutte, 606 
W. Wisconsin venue, Milwaukee. 


ROSARY COLLEGE ALUMNAE LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 6, 12:00 M., Hotel en Cs 
Room. Anita Connelly, Secretary, 819 N. St., 
Milwaukee. 


ST. TERESA COLLEGE ALUMNI REUNION 
The Milwaukee ar! will hold a silver tea for alumni, 
former students and friends, at Hotel Schroeder Club 
Rooms, Thursday afternoon, November 5, from four to 
six o'clock. 


SPEECH CORRECTION LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:15 P.M., Plankinton Hotel, 
Club Room. Reservations, ‘$1. 00 per plate, with La- 
villa A. Ward, Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison. 


SPEECH TRAINING LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 6, 12:15 P.M., Schroeder Hotel, Crys- 
tal Ballroom. Reservations, $.90° per plate, with Ruth 
Kentzler, Central High School, Madison. 


STOUT INSTITUTE ALUMNI DINNER 
Thursday, November 5, 6:00 P.M., Pfister Hotel, Red 
Room. Reservations, $1.25 per plate with Roy Van 
Duzee, 1633 S. 81st Street, West Allis 


SUPERIOR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
LUNCHEON 


Thursday, November 5, 12:15 P.M., Republican Hotel, 
Guild Room. Reservations, $.75 per plate with H. C. 
Almy, State Teachers College, Superior. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT ww ag 
Friday, November 6, 7:45 A.M., Medford Hotel. Res- 
ervations, $.50 per plate, with Lewis A. Vantine, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:00 = aeeeees Hotel, Eng- 
lish Room. Reservations, $1.00 late, with Charles T. 
Leavitt, 3861 N. i5 Place, Mi ed ee. Frederick Wood- 
ward, vice-pres., U. of Chicago, speaker. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 6, 12:00 M., City Club. Reservations, 
$.75 per plate, with Evelyn M. Purdy, 2373 N. 58th 
Street, Milwaukee. Phone ro 5048R. Joint meeting 
with the Milwaukee Unit of the Minnesota Alumni Assn. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 6, 12:15 P.M., Schroeder Hotel, Ban- 
quet Room. Reservations $.85 per plate, with Miss 
Anne L. Nagel, Box 106, Racine. Speaker: Dean Frank O. 
Holt, University of Wisconsin. 











SESS 


Be Sure to See 





The 1936 Unit Plan Edition 
of | 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


published by 
W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


REX-O-GRAPH 
MODERN ROTARY DUPLICATORS 
AT THE CONVENTION 
BOOTH 35 


REX-O- - 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








We Most Cordially Invite You 
to Visit 
The Text Book Exhibit of 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


At the State Teachers Convention, 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Booth A-28 ° 


A. L. LANDIS, Wisconsin State Representative 











Books of Quality 


Representatives 
F. E. JAASTAD, Milwaukee 
W. M. PFAFFLIN, Eau Claire 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


High Schools and Grades 


Booth Nos. Al5 - Al6 











MAKE OUR EXHIBIT YOUR CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Dependable School Service for 52 Years 
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CHAMPION HECTOGRAPH WORK BOOKS 


BOOTH A-22 






























WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ALUMNI LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:15 P.M., Auditorium Res- 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 















TEXTS taurant (east of Exhibit Hall). Reservations, $.75 per 
late, with Mrs. R. R. Hibbard, 168 Aetna Court, 
ter auwatosa. 


WISCONSIN AMERICAN LEGION SCHOOLMASTERS 
CLUB SUPPER & BOOSTER MEETING 
Thursday, November 5, 6:30 P.M., Cudworth Memorial 
Legion Clubhouse, Prospect Ave. Reservations, $.75 per 
plate, with H. H. Helble, High School, Appleton. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
DINNER 


Grade Schools 
Junior High Schools 
Senior High Schools 


BOO 55 Lo fe ncn ema a $0 P.M., ——— Aaiitic 
ub, izabethan Room. Reservations, $1.25 per plate, 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & co. with Miss Harriet Reynolds, Riverside High School, Mil- 


waukee. Guest speaker: Dr. Sarah M. Sturtevant, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. Columbia alumni and 
Guidance Directors invited to make reservations. 


ee WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS LUNCHEON 
Thursday, November 5, 12:00 M., Pfister Hotel, aie 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago 















s Room. Write for reservations, $.85 per plate, to H. A. 
McGraw- Hill Books Weingartner, Prin., Custer High School, 3621 W. Custer 
Ave., Milwaukee. 
in Social Studies WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
a TEACHERS LUNCHEON 
Science Friday, November 6, 12:00 M., Hotel Wisconsin, Gold 
Room. Reservations, $.75 per plate, with Mrs. J. B. 
Commerce Basteyns, 3341 N. Bremen, Milwaukee. 
Industrial Arts WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS DINNER 


Thursday, November 5, 6:30 P.M., Astor Hotel. Res- 
ervations with Wm. E. Roth, 2037 W. Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee. Phone West 4423. Speakers: J. Ray 


McGraw-Hill B k n 8 Walsh, Prof. of Economics, Harvard University; and 
00 Compa Y, Inc ne ren —_ ome P cong Mg University. 
ederation Delegate Assembly at Astor Hotel, 2:00 P.M., 

BOOTH 34 Thursday, November 5. 





WISCONSIN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 


eee ye ieee. Ciighs pte pee ote $100. Ghia 
Room. Make reservations, price per plate $1.00 (this 


includes tip), by Thursday, Nov. 5, with Beatrice Iler, 








See the Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee. 
hte jt © ua ttl ASSN. 
New and Modern Friday, November 6, 12:15 P.M., Schroeder Hotel. Res- 


ervations, $1.10 per plate, with Margaret E. Hughes, 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Room 150, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


WISCONSIN SHOP TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 


-+-in... Friday, November 6, 12:00 M., Republican Hotel, Guild 
Hall. Reservations, $.65 per Po, with Ralph N. Steel, 
BOOTH L—M Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee. 
HAMILTON - INVINCIBLE at yo a TEACHERS’ ASSN. 
a Vv N x Friday, November 6, 12:15 P.M., Hotel Schroeder, Par- 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin lor E. Reservations, $1.00 per plate, with Dorothy H. 


Jorgensen, Public Schools, Beloit. 




















Be sure to see the new 


ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 


for primary reading in Booth ‘“‘E”’ at the Wisconsin Education Association Exhibit 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, Evanston, Illinois 
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See The... 


STANDARD DUPLICATING MACHINES 


NEW PROCESS—Gelatine Rotary and Portable 
BOOTH A-20 


We invite you to visit our display of 


TEXT BOOKS 


WORK BOOKS 
Booth B5 


Webster Publishing Co. 


W. A. Stolen, Wis. Rep. 
Mt. Horeb, Wis. 





We Invite You to Make the 


REMINGTON RAND BOOTH 


Your Convention Meeting Place 


See the Complete Display of the 
New Remington Typewriter Products 


All Portable Typewriter Models at 
special prices to teachers 


Booth Location 
Extreme S. E. Corner Exhibition Hall 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 








STOP—at booth A-7 
and you will find the BEST in 
PLAYS—ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR THANKSGIVING 
—CHRISTMAS 


Everything in Entertainments 


“The House That Helps” 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colo. 








Visit Booth A6 
L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


Newest Creations of 
Class Rings 
Commencement Announcements 
Diplomas 
Medals—Trophies 


World’s Largest Manufacturing Jeweler 


You are cordially invited to 
visit us in Booth 36 
3 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Leading Classroom Magazine 
for Elementary Teachers 


And Other Educational Helps 





New 10e Workbooks 


for 


All Elementary Subjects and 
10c Unit Study Readers 


Booth No. 15 


FREE! “HELPS and HINTS” booklet 
for Each Teacher Visiting Our Exhibit 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INC. 


40 South Third St. Columbus, Ohio 




















WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT—BOOTH A34 
THE McCORMICK-MATHERS CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Atlanta Portland 





New York 
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“The only dependable fortune 
teller I know is the life insurance 


man. 


to happen . . and it does.” 


He tells you what’s going 


—Theodore Roosevelt 


Why not ask one of the Aitna Life representatives listed below to 
play the role of fortune teller and show you just how an Aitna Life 
Income Policy provides life-long financial security and independence? 


E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HiRsCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


RopGER Dopp 
Beloit 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


A. C. Grpss 
Columbus 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


JaMEs T. O'CONNELL 
Kaukauna 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 


Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


I. E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


MorTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


VERYL F. COURTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


HALVOR J. BERG 
Milton Junction 


GEORGE W. MCCLUNG 
Milwaukee 


GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


JOHN BIRNSCHEIN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM F. BUECH 
Milwaukee 


ALVIN MOSER 
Milwaukee 


Max J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T, COHEN 
Milwaukee 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-—Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


Otto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
Whitewater 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ + General Agent - AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK BLDG. « MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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With all classroom programs in 
the afternoon The Wisconsin 
School of the Air is this semester 
heard at 2:05 and 2:45 o'clock 
each school day. The ten weekly 
broadcasts are for various grade 
levels in the fields of nature study, 
character inspiration, health, chil- 
dren’s stories, music, art, literature, 
rhythm and games, and history. 


High schools are listening to the 
Wisconsin College of the Air at a 
new time also. Coming now at 
1:30 P.M. daily the broadcasts are 
more timely for schools than they 
were at 1:00 o'clock. The second 
broadcast each day comes at 3:00 
P.M. Subjects offered are agricul- 
ture, literature, economics, speech, 
home economics, anthropology, ge- 
ography, music, current history, 
and vocational guidance. 


These broadcasts are heard over 
the state-owned stations WHA, 
Madison, (940 Kc.) and WLBL, 
Stevens Point (900 Kc.). 

















Get Your New Orleans 
Rooms NOW! 


The Housing Bureau at 
New Orleans has advised | 
the W.E.A. office that no 
more hotel rooms are 
available for the Febru- 
ary convention. The small 
number of rooms allotted 
to the Secretary have 
been taken. We urge those 
going and without rooms 
at this time to write the 
Housing Bureau, which 
will assign them rooms in 
private homes. This his- 
toric southern city, al- 
though quaint and inter- 
esting, does not have 
enough hotels for a meet- 
ing so large. 




















SCHOOL BROADCASTS SHIFT 








LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 





TIME ON AIR 





Industrial Arts Section 
Features Unique Display 


The Industrial Arts section of 
the W.E.A. is presenting a feature 
which might be of great interest to 
science teachers, administrators and 
others. On Friday afternoon, 








W. J. Hodge 
. better than House of Magic” 


Nov. 6, in the auditorium of the 
Boys Technical High School, Mil- 
waukee, the Industrial Arts section 
program will feature the appear- 
ance of W. J. Hodge, Johns—Man- 
ville acoustical expert, who will 
demonstrate the harmful effects on 
teachers and school children of 
unnecessary noise. 

Mr. Hodge, one of the foremost 
men in h’s field, is a member of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 
and has made an extensive study 
of his subject, in relation to 
education. 

Inasmuch as this lecture and 
demonstration is of such vital im- 
portance to many phases of edu- 
cation the Industrial Arts section, 
through its chairman, Mr. Roy 
Radtke, extends a cordial invitation 
to all members of the association 
to participate in this program. 
Those who have seen the demon- 
stration compare it very favorably 
with the much-publicized “House 
of Magic’’. 
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Kaiser Heads County 
Supts. Group for 1936-37 


Paul Kaiser, county superintend- 
ent of Dodge County, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin County 
Superintendents association, at the 
meeting of that body in Madison 
during the Schoolmen’s Conference, 
Sept. 23-24. 

Other officers of the county 
supts. organization for this year 
are Emily Stromstead, La Crosse, 
vice-president; and Esther Krakow, 
Dane county, secretary—treasurer. 

Gilbert Betts was named head 
of the city grade supervisors, while 
C. W. McNown was named presi- 
dent of the county normal princi- 
pals group. 

The program of the two-day con- 
ference was devoted almost entirely 
to curriculum revision. 

A large number of school people 
gathered at the Loraine Hotel for 
the banquet, Thursday evening, to 
hear President Glenn Frank of the 
University make a vigorous de- 
fense of academic freedom and the 
proper relationship of the Univer- 
sity and the State. 





Joseph Rappel is Head 
of Supervising Teachers 


The Wisconsin Supervising 
Teachers association held its annual 
fall conference at Madison, 
Sept. 22-23, and named Joseph 
Rappel of Manitowoc as president 
for this school year. 

Other officers named were Miss 
Katherine Betthauser, Tomah, vice- 
president; and Miss Isabell Camp- 
bell, Green Bay, secretary—treasurer. 

The outgoing president, Paul 
Gleiter, Hammond, urged the as- 
sociation to name a_ legislative 
committee, so that the supervising 
teachers could keep close watch up- 
on any bills affecting them. As a 
result of Mr. Gleiter’s suggestion 
the following were named mem- 
bers of the special legislative com- 
mittee: F. H. Hake, Juneau Co.; 
H. H. Snyder, Washington Co.; 
and Mae Horton, Grant Co 
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HEADLINES YOU MAY HAVE MISSED 





TEACHER GROUPS ORGANIZE FOR SCHOOL YEAR 





School Board Powers 
Defined by Atty. Gen. 


In a recent legal opinion given 
to John Callahan, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, At- 
torney General J. E. Finnegan clari- 
fied interpretations of the statutes 
regarding the powers of school 
boards and aldermen in connection 
with the selection of new school 
sites. In summary form, the rul- 
ings were as follows: 

The board of education may re- 
uest the council to order an in- 
ormative referendum election on 
the selection of school sites. 

The common council, with or 
without the request of the board 
of education, may order an infor- 
mative referendum vote on school 
sites and building plans. 

In a city operated under the city 
school plan, the site for a school 
must be selected by the board of 
education but purchase of the site 
must have the approval of the 
common council. 

Under the same application, 
plans for a school building must 
be adopted by the board of edu- 

cation but construction work should 
be supervised by the board of 
public works. 

A common council may refuse to 
appropriate money for a_ school 
building in a city operating under 
a city school plan, after request for 
such money has been made by the 
board of education. 

If the council refuses to appro- 
priate the money for a school site 
and building, as requested by the 
board of education, such refused 
appropriation may be forced to a 
mandatory referendum upon the 
usual petition. 

A city operating under a city 
school plan may purchase land out- 
side of the city limits adjacent 
thereto for a school site. 





OUR SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS 
The latest research bul- 
letin, giving a ten-year 
review of educational 
trends, state and national, 


has been issued and dis- 
tributed to locals and 
school administrators. 
Have you seen a copy? 
If not, ask your locals 
president or administra- 
tive head. 








From various sources we have 
gathered information on new offi- 
cers for teacher groups throughout 
the state. Some of the groups noted 
below are Locals of the W.E.A.; 
others are not, but might benefit 
by so becoming. These are just a 
few of the many local groups func- 
tioning throughout the state. We 
hope that at a later date we can 
list officers of many other organi- 
zations reporting. 

To conserve space we are desig- 
nating the various offices by the 
following abbreviations: president 
(pres.), vice-president (v.p.), sec- 
retary—treasurer (s.t.), executive 
committee, (E.C.). 


Aztalan—Lake Mills-Waterloo: 
Miss Clara Lenz, pres., Miss Mil- 
dred Lenz, v.p., Miss Margaret 
Stockfish, s.-t. 

Burlington: Miss Clara Devor, 
pres., Miss Florence Moeller, 
v.p., Miss Isabel Klement, s.-t. 

Chippewa County T. A.: Miss Ev- 
elyn Barney, pres., Miss Evelyn 
Rufledt, v.p., Miss Janet Beau- 
dette, s., Berger Hanson, t., Pe- 
~. Peterson and Forest Moore, 
EC, 


Dane County (Eastern): Miss Tora 
Staff, Albion S. G. school, pres., 
Rolland Parsons, Windsor S. G. 
school, v.p., Miss Edna Kau- 
panger, Mt. Pleasant school, Ed- 
gerton, s., and Miss Alice Parker, 
Pleasant Springs school, Stough- 
ton, t. 

Delariens (rural teachers around 
Darien): Miss Mabel Campbell, 
pres., Miss Irene Pethic, v.p., 
Miss Caroline Roeker, s.-t. 

Door County Teachers’ club (suc- 
cessor to Door County School- 
masters’ club): Miss Margaret 
Reynolds, principal, Sturgeon 
Bay H. S., pres., Harold Thorp, 
Sturgeon Bay, v.p., James C. 
Langemak, principal, Gibraltar 
H. S., s.-t. 


Door County T. A.: Clifford Bar- 
nard, Maplewood, pres., H. H. 
Polzer, Sevastopol, v.p., and 
Marvin Trodahl, Wilson school, 
s.—t. 


Dunn County T. A.: F. W. Jungck, 
principal, Dunn Co, Normal, 
pres., Vincent Crane, Ridgeland, 
v.p., and Miss Helen M. Larson, 
supervising teacher, s.—t. 

Eau Claire County T. A.: Durand 
Reas, Osseo, pres., Miss Evelyn 
Smith, Eau Claire, v.p., and 
Miss Jennie L. Webster, super- 
vising teacher, s.-t. 





Footville T. A.: Miss Florence 
Wortenweiler, pres., Miss Leone 
Vigdahl, v.p., and Miss Mar- 
garet Tierney, s.t. 

Fond du Lac County T. A.: Miss 
Margaret Patton, pres., Miss Vio- 
let Miller, v.p., and Miss Gene- 
vieve Dobyns, s.-t. 

Gillett Grade T. A.: Otto Neu- 
mann, pres., Clifford Hodgins, 
s., Mrs. Fern Earl, t. 

Grant Co. Schoolmasters: Kyle W. 
Farris, pres., Donald Heberlein, 
s., Wilson Penberthy, t. 

Iowa Co. T. A.: Earl Hennessey, 
Highland, pres., Louise Christen, 
Mifflin, v.p., Margaret Blotz, 
Dodgeville, s.t. 

Green Co. T. A.: Miss Irene Ol- 
son, Browntown S. G. school, 
pres., Miss Mildred Galway, 
Bethel school, Monroe township, 
v.p., Miss Alice Davis, teacher, 
English Settlement school, Al- 
bany township, s.-t. 

Lafayette T. A.: Miss Marian Ja- 
cobson, pres. Miss Gunda 
Thompson, v.p., and Miss Ruth 
Connell, s.-t. 

Lima-Milton T. A.: Miss Mary 
Wood, pres., Melvin Swan, v.p. 

Monroe T. A.: Miss Lillian Gem- 
peler, pres., Miss Ruth Shep- 
hard, v.p., and Miss Margaret 
Bloodgood, s.-t. 

New London T. A.: Miss Kathryn 
Wilson, pres., John Mulroy, v.p., 
and Norman Pronhold, s.-t. 

Plymouth T. A.: Ray Laufenberg, 
pres., Miss Constance Shipman, 
v.p., and Miss Marie Stein, s.-t. 


Sheboygan T. A.: Jacob Spies, 
pres., Miss Anna Laing, v. p., 
and A. G. Richey, s.-t. 

Sheboygan Co, T. A.: Murry Skel- 
ton, Greenbush Jt. Dist. 9, pres., 
Louis Lohuis, Gibbsville, v.p., 
Miss Mary O'Connell, town of 
Scott, s., and Miss Frances Sip- 
pell, Jt. Dist. 14, Sheboygan 


Falls, t. 
Stoughton T. A, Local: E. O. 
Schneider, pres. and Miss 


Norma Quam, s.-t. 

Sturgeon Bay Local: Miss Elizabeth 
Madoche, pres. Miss May 
Minor, v.p., Miss Dorothy Dana, 
s.-t. 

Teachers Cooperative Council of 
Milwaukee: Warry T. Blair, 
South Div. H. S., pres., George 
R. Rankin, Boys Tech. H. S., 
v.p., and Miss Grace Fox, Vieau 


school, s. 
Winnebago Co. T. A.: Robert 
Fowler, Omro, pres., Gordon 


Wentzel, Winneconne, v.p., and 
Emerson Hough, town of Lar- 





sen, Ss. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 5-6—-7—State Teachers Convention, at 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 27—28—Central Ass’n. of Science and 
Math. Teachers Convention, Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis. 

Feb. 12-13—Southern Wis. T. A. Convention, 
at Madison. 

Feb. 20-25—Dept. of Superintendence, at New 
Orleans. 





We are always pleased to receive the many attrac- 
tive mimeographed bulletins published by the offices 
of the county superintendents. All of them are full 
of material helpful to the rural teacher. One of the 
most recent arrivals is the opening number of the 
Sauk County Schools, with a cover designed entirely 
out of typewriter period marks. Section heads are 
boxed in the same manner. County Supt. Marshall 
Canaan and his staff have presented a bulletin of real 
value to the teachers of the county. 


Principal D. R. Kinney of Webster High school 
reports the largest enrollment in the history of the 
school. Nearly 200 students are enrolled. 


Principal Newman of Clinton reports that complete 
new home economics equipment was installed in the 
high school this past summer. 


_ By vote of the Board of Education of Boyd band 
instruction is being included in the curriculum this 
year. 


Miss Mary E. Benson is teaching English and his- 
tory at Barneveld High school this year, replacing 
Miss Enid Davis who is resuming study at the 
U. of W. for her Masters degree.. 


Dean Louise Troxell Greeley, University of Wis- 
consin, spent the past summer in the west, visiting 
a number of educational institutions. 


A congressional committee under the general chair- 
manship of Rep. Sol Bloom, New York, is laying 
plans for the celebration of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the formation of the Constitution. 
This committee, designated as the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission, is seeking the 
active co-operation of teacher groups throughout the 
country. 

The dates of the celebration are set for the nine- 
teen months between Sept. 17, 1937 and April 30, 
1939. This period of nineteen months is of historic 
significance, for it took that long to secure formal 
ratification in 1780-89. 

Between now and the opening of the celebration 
next September teachers are urged to acquaint them- 
selves with the background of this important his- 
torical event. Full information can be secured by writ- 
ing the commission, 524 House Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Teachers get special prices for 


Thomas concert. See pp. 88-89. 
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ON THE HONOR ROLL 
100%ers From Sept. 4—Oct. 5 


Sept. 4-16—Augusta, Baldwin, Barneveld, 
Boscobel, Black River Falls, Boyd, Brandon, 
Brillion, Cazenovia, Clinton, Cumberland, 
Denmark, Edgar, Fall Creek, Hammond, Kim- 
berly, Laona, Manawa H. S., Maiden Rock 
H. S., Marinette, Dunn Co. Aggies, Montfort, 
Omro, Ondassagon H. S. (Ashland), Platte- 
ville, Price Co. Normal, Random Lake, Reeds- 
burg, Ripon, Scandinavia H. S., Somerset 
H. S., South Wayne Union Free H. S., St. 
Croix Falls, Tomah, Watertown schools, Wa- 
tertown Vocational School, Waupun, Web- 
ster H. S., Winneconne, Wrightstown. 

September 16-28 — Abbotsford, Adams- 
Friendship, Alma, Alma Center, Amery, Ath- 
ens, Bangor, Barron, Berlin, Brodhead, Cash- 
ton, Clear Lake, Clintonville, Colby H. S., 
Coloma, Eagle River, Elkhart Lake, Fort At- 
kinson, Frederic H. S. and State Graded 
School, Gillett (10th consec. yr.) Gilmanton 
Union H. S., Goodman, Grantburg, Gratiot 
H. S., Greenwood, Hartford H. S., Hiles, 
Hillsboro, Horicon, Juneau Co. Normal, Lodi, 
Mosinee, Nelson Union Free H. S., Palmyra, 
Peshtigo, Pittsville (4th consec. yr.), Rib 
Lake H. S., Roberts H. S., Rosendale Union 
Free H. S., Rosholt H. S., State Public School 
(Sparta), South Milwaukee, Stockbridge, 
Stoughton, Taylor Co. Normal (State, Na- 
tional and Local), Vernon Co. Normal, Viro- 
qua, Waunakee (10 year record), Wilton, 
Williams Bay. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5—Beloit Voc. Sch., Boyce- 
ville, Brussels, Burlington, Cadott, Cameron, 
Camp Douglas, Centuria, Chilton, Cobb, De 
Forest H. S., Dorchester, Draper, Drum- 
mond, Eau Claire S. T. C., Edgerton, Elk 
Mound, Elroy, Evansville, Fennimore, Fre- 
mont S. G. Sch., Green Lake, Hancock, Iola, 
Jackson Co., Johnson Creek (9th yr.), Kau- 
kauna, Luck, Luxemburg (18th yr.), Marathon 
Co. Normal (city, county, sectional, state, 
nat.), Marion (3rd yr.), Mayville, Mazo- 
manie, Menasha, Merrill, Milltown, Nekoosa, 
Norris Farm (Mukwonago), Oakfield (state 
and nat.), Oconto Falls, Osceola, Outagamie 
Co. Normal, Owen, Pepin Co., Phillips, Port- 
age, Port Washington (county, state, nat.), 
Rice Lake, Rio, Sextonville, Shiocton, Spen- 
cer, Taylor, Taylor Co. (rural schools), 
Thorp, Trempealeau, Turtle Lake, Waupaca, 
Wauwatosa (Sr. H. S. Washington Sch., Jef- 
ferson Sch.), Westboro, West Lima, Westby. 


Senator Harrison of Mississippi, co-author of the 
Harrison—Fletcher Bill, providing federal support for 
public education, has been renominated for the 
United States Senate and it is expected that he will 
re-introduce the federal support bill early in the new 
session of Congress in January. 


News from the Deans of Women: Miss Amy M. 
Gilbert recently assumed her duties as dean of women 
at Milwaukee Downer college. Miss Gilbert succeeds 
Dean Pieters, deceased. 
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Annual 
Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 


minimum cost. 


Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 
work. 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 











The Committee on Tenure formulated its Report 
to the Delegate Assembly at a meeting at Manitowoc, 
Sept. 19. This concluded a year of hard work in which 
all phases of tenure were studied. Much credit is due 
the group for the untiring manner in which it applied 
itself to the task assigned by the Delegate Assembly 
of 1935. President Jelinek and Secretary Plenzke 
attended the meetings. 


Dr. Robert B. McCormick, son of Bart E. Mc- 
Cormick, former secretary of our association, was mar- 
ried to Miss Marvel Bott, teacher in the Janesville 
schools, at the Little Church Around the Corner, in 
New York, October 10. Dr. McCormick received his 
PhD in geology at the U. of W. last June, and is 
now associated with a New York concern. 


Educational broadcasting will be the subject of a 
national conference in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 10, 11, and 12. The conference will attract quite 
a number of Wisconsin people who are vitally con- 
cerned with the welfare of our state stations WHA 
and WLBL. 


Guidance directors and teachers interested in this 
work will be interested to know that this year, for 
the first time, the Deans of Women and the Guid- 
ance sections are meeting together, during the annual 
state meeting. The joint meeting will be held at the 
Milwaukee Athletic club, Friday, Nov. 6, at 2:00 P. M. 
Dr. Sarah M. Sturtevant, professor of education at 
Columbia, will be the chief speaker. She will also 
speak at the dinner meeting of the W.A.D.W. at 
6:00 P. M. that same day. Reservations are to be 
made through Miss Harriet Reynolds, Riverside H. S., 
Milwaukee. 


The city referendum on the question of erecting a 
new junior high school at Sheboygan resulted in a 
victory for the new school, better than 2 to 1. 


Preston Willis, principal of the Lime Ridge High 
school, reports that all teachers returned this year, 
at substantial increases in salaries. High school en- 
rollment has jumped from 78 to 103. 


In order to have more Oconto High school stu- 
dents participate in extra-curricular activities, a new 
club plan has been arranged by Supt. Fulton and Miss 
Dorothy Stangel. In addition to present clubs eleven 
new ones are being started, including three dramatic 
clubs, a hobby club, foreign correspondence club, 
science club, commercial clubs, orchestra, and girl 
reserves. 


Locals Presidents Attention: Meetings of 
Locals Presidents for this fall are scheduled 
are follows: Rice Lake, October 24; Antigo, 
October 17. (Madison conference held Oc- 
tober 10) 


Miss Irene Espeseth, former teacher at Neenah, is 
now a member of the Lincoln High school, Manito- 
woc, faculty, teaching French and English. 


Principal Quincy V. Doudna, Lone Rock, reports 
a marked increase in high school enrollment, attrib- 
uting the gain to non-resident students. 


About 200 Wausau teachers attended a ‘‘get to- 
gether’ picnic, September 17. The event was under 
the sponsorship of the Wausau Education Association, 
S. Russell Slade, president. The association is plan- 
ning a Saturday tour to the famous Fromm Brothers 
fox farms at Hamburg, Wisconsin sometime this 
month. 


Junior and senior high school students at Gillett 
were assured an excellent extra-curricular program 
this year through the payment of a $1.00 student 
activity fee, collected at the time of registration. 
According to reports the plan is highly successful. 


Miss Hazel Linderman, supervisor of the second 
grade of the Platteville $.T.C, Training school, com- 
pleted her work for an M.A. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado this past summer. Her thesis was a 
report of four units of work in nature study, showing 
how these were taught in the Platteville training 
school, and how they might be correlated with other 
subject matter in the second grade. 


Two additions at Palmyra, one in curriculum, the 
other in material structure: a commercial course 
added, and a new gym and auditorium planned, if the 
federal government “crashes through” with a PWA 
grant. 


Principal K. A. Curran, Cashton, writes us that 
the following subjects have been added to the hs. 
curriculum this year: advanced algebra, Latin, and 
vocational ag. 











Hear John Charles Thomas in con- 
cert, Thursday, Nov. 5. See pp. 88-89. 
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CONVENTION SPEECHES AVAILABLE 


Mimeographed copies of the main 
convention speeches will be fur- 
nished by the stenotype reporter, 
Miss Florence K. Marquardt, at two 
dollars per set, including all mailing 
costs, providing orders for one hun- 
dred sets are received within two 
weeks after the close of the conven- 
tion. Send orders to and make checks 
payable to Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Madison, Wisconsin. Re- 
mittance must accompany order. If 
the number of orders received is in- 
sufficient, checks will be returned to 
senders. 




















Lots of us talk about safety, and few of us do 
something about it. Miss Christine Christenson, Mar- 
inette County Supt. is of the latter sort. She recently 
sent each pupil in the county a postal card which had 
a mimeographed drawing of a “little red school 
house”, with the following message: ‘Stop! Look! 
Listen! Always walk on the LEFT SIDE of the high- 
way.” Nothing else—'nuf said, and well said. 

Miss Christenson has also been active in organizing 
School Boy Patrols in all towns and villages of the 
county. 


Miss Bernice Cloutier, English teacher at the Som- 
erset High school, spent the past summer in Europe, 
covering England and the Scandinavian countries as 
well as the continental tourist stops—but not Spain! 


The voters of Muscoda Joint district 1 recently 
voted to add a commercial course, open to adults as 
well as school children. The popularity of the course 
is evidenced in the fact that 70 are enrolled, 21 of 
them adults ranging from 21 to 50 years of age. 
Leonard Clark is the teacher, 


Our president, Miss Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee, 
was recently honored by being asked to speak at the 
Southwestern Michigan Association convention, to be 
held in Detroit, Oct. 24. 


Miss Alice McPhillips, for the past five years prin- 
cipal of the Berryville school, Kenosha county, has 
been named supervising teacher for Kenosha county 
schools, by C. L. Eggert, county superintendent. 


Ernest Nickel, manual arts instructor in Madison 
Central High school, is one of 34 school teachers in 
the U. S. who are exchanging places this year with 
teachers in Hawaiian schools. Mr. Nickel will teach 
in Honolulu this year while his place in Madison 
will be filled by John Notham, Washington school, 
Honolulu. 


Randell Klemme, from the Ames, Iowa State Ag. 
college, has been made a member of the Platteville 
State Teachers college faculty, to take the place of 
Richard E. Moody, economics teacher, who was 
granted a semester's leave to complete his work for a 
PhD at the U. of W. 


You will thrill to the gorgeous voice 


of John Charles Thomas. Special low 
prices for teachers. pp. 88-89. 




















FIRST known printed book was “Diamond 
Sutra.” It was printed in Japan by Wang Chieh 
in A.D. 868, from hand-carved wood blocks. 


_ 


DR. CHARLES MAYO of the Mayo 
Clinic says, in the Introduction to the new 
Heattuy LIFE Series: “It is a pleasure to 
recommend this series to educators, to parents, 
and to children themselves” . . HEALTHY 
Bopigrs, HEALTHY GROWING, KEEPING WELL, 
by Fowlkes and Jackson, for Grades 3, 4, and 5. 


“_ 


MISS LIBERTY will be fifty, October 28. 
Nationally commemorated will be the golden 
anniversary of the dedication of Bartholdi’s 
giant statue of Liberty, gift of the French 
people, on Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor. 
Oe 
JUST published: a world history for the first 
year of high school—ON THE Roap To Civi- 
LIZATION, by Heckel and Sigman. How should 
it be rated? Well, the grading standards of 
olives in California are: medium, large, larger, 
mammoth, jumbo, giant, colossal, and super- 
colossal. In merit, THE Roap To CiviLiza- 
TION is distinctly super-colossal. May we send 
you descriptive literature? 
Pt at all 
THERE are about 3,000 individual lan- 
guages in the world. English, spoken by at 
least 220,000,000 people, easily leads them all. 
a“ 
NO two zebras ever have the same mark- 
ings. (See article on Larger Wild Animals in 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
Scnuoots.) And no two publishers’ diction- 
aries are alike. Newest member of a famous 
dictionary family: THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS (list price, $1.28). 
tt all 
FOUR nations and eight states have claimed 
jurisdiction over Colorado at various times. 
te al 
NOW ready—the only workbooks based on 
the new scientific grade placement of arithmetic 
topics: THE NEw CurRICULUM WoRKBOOKS 
IN ARITHMETIC. Or, for schools following the 
traditional grade placement, THE NEw Tri- 
ANGLE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL EXER- 
CISES IN ARITHMETIC. Other Winston work- 
books are available in reading, dictionary, 
algebra, geometry, English, French, and Latin. 


The JOHN C.BY YAR ‘Kw ge) | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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A. J. Armstrong, principal of the Menasha High 
school, was recently named secretary—treasurer of the 
Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ club. 


Miss Druscilla Wilbur, a teacher in the Darien 
grade school, was seriously injured in an auto acci- 
dent the latter part of September. She suffered severe 
head injuries, a serious brain concussion, and a 
possible skull fracture, 


The pupils of Child High school, Edgerton, have 
started a newspaper, called “Father”. Miss Muriel 
North is managing editor. 


J. E. Worthington, principal of the Waukesha 
High school, has beeh granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to assist in the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. There has been a growing feeling 
that the accrediting associations have tended to be- 
come mechanical rather than vital, too rigid, un- 
stimulating, too academic, and lacking the modern 
viewpoints in education. The survey, which has been 
under way for some time, is conducted by repre- 
sentatives of the six regional accrediting associations 
of secondary schools and colleges in the U. S. 

Mr. Worthington has joined a group of field 
workers who will study 200 selected high schools 
in the country. Five Wisconsin high schools are in 
the testing and survey program. The findings and rec- 
ommendations of the survey will be awaited with 
more than passing interest by the friends of secondary 
education. 


E. L. Hindes, superintendent of the Mosinee schools 
for 14 years, prior to 1933, is acting superintendent 
at Minong this year. 


Miss Winifred Priebe, teacher at the Powers school 
north of Beloit, was severely injured in an automobile 
accident near Des Plaines, Ill. the latter part of last 
month. 


Henry Gabriel, former member of the Lena fac- 
ulty, is principal of the Elderon school, Marathon 
county. Mr. Gabriel was president of the Oconto 
County Teachers association last year. 


Earl M. Bowler, an instructor in the Wausau Vo- 
cational school for the past nine years, has been 
appointed director of the Rhinelander vocational 
school. A short time ago he was appointed rehabili- 
tation co-ordinator for the district around Wausau, 
but has resigned this work to take over the Rhine- 
lander directorship. 


William Lieske, coach at Wilmot High school for 
the past seven years, is now teaching at Whitewater 
High school. Lieske enjoyed unusual success as a 
coach, his teams being leaders in the Southeastern 
Wisconsin conference. 


F. C. Laun, principal of the Green County Normal 
school, received his M.A. degree at Iowa state uni- 
versity this summer. He was also elected to Phi Delta 
Kappa while there. 


Supt. J. H. Murphy, New Holstein, was re-elected 
for a three year term at the June meeting of the 
New Holstein school board. 


Principal L. O. Gardner, Athens, informs us that 
his school has added a Smith—Hughes course in agri- 
culture this year, under the direction of I. J. Corey. 
Practically every farm boy in the school is enrolled, 
says Mr. Gardner. 
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Good Teeth help children enjoy life. 
Four Factors toward Good Teeth are 
Proper Food, Personal Care, Dentist’s 
Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. to 


... There is a reason, a time and place 





for Chewing Gum. 
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University Research forms the basis of our 

advertising... The National Association 

of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Pier 23, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Curriculum expansion note from Gilmanton: The 
Gilmanton High school has added a new commercial 
department, has organized a band, and has added two 
years of Home Economics to its present course. 


The teachers of Manitowoc will be paid on a 12 
month basis, as a result of recent board action. 
Annual salaries will remain the same as last year. 


By a smashing vote of 362 to 29 the citizens of 
Peshtigo recently voted a school bond issue, for the 
erection of a new school. The project is dependent 
upon a federal grant. 


Five important administrative shifts in Milwaukee 
were announced the early part of last month: 

Arthur H. Moeck, vice principal at the Forest 
Home Avenue school, was promoted to principal of 
the Manitoba Street school, to succeed Miss Iva M. 
Krebs, who was appointed principal of the Emanuel L. 
Philipp school. 

Miss Lillian C. Sieker, principal of the Philipp 
school, has been transferred to the principalship of 
the Thomas Jefferson school, to succeed Arnold A. 
Vieth, who takes over the principalship of the Twen- 
tieth Street school, replacing Isaac N. Better, 70, 
head of the school for the past 34 years, who recently 
resigned. 

Other shifts include that of Howard Williams, Gar- 
field Ave. school head, who becomes head of the 
Hawley Ave. school, taking the place of August C. 
Hardtke, veteran principal, who has resigned. 

James A. Book, acting principal of South Division 
High school continues in that role, as the school 
board has accepted the resignation of Principal 
Harry E. Coblentz, on sick leave since Dec. 1, 1935. 


Miss Edna E. Hood, supervisor of art in the Ke- 
nosha schools, and Miss Elizabeth A. Hood, super- 
visor of household arts at Racine, had the pleasant 
experience of studying at the University of Hawaii 
this past summer. They were the only Wisconsin 
teachers enrolled. The Misses Hood have made it a 
professional hobby to study at various universities 
during summer sessions, and they regard their past 
summer as one of pleasure as well as professional 
betterment. 


After nearly 40 years as an instructor in Ocono- 
mowoc public schools, Miss Jennie Cooper, dean of 
girls at the Oconomowoc High school until two years 
ago, recently announced her retirement. Miss Cooper 
was often referred to as “the school of bookkeeping”, 
having taught that subject from the time it was in- 
troduced into the high school curriculum. She also 
introduced dramatic work in the high school, and 
took an active interest in this activity throughout her 
teaching years. 


The National Education Association is perfecting 
a nation-wide drive to educate the public as the ben- 
efits of the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, to be introduced 
in the next session of Congress. A recent announce- 
ment from N.E.A. headquarters names the following 
Wisconsin school people as members of the Legisla- 
tive Commission for this state: Supt. D. F. R. Rice, 
Beloit; State Supt. John C. Callahan, Madison; O. H. 
Plenzke, secretary of the W.E.A., Madison; Amanda 
Schuette, Green Bay; John Guy Fowlkes, U. of W., 
Madison; and G. M. Snodgrass, S.T.C., La Crosse. 

Secretary Plenzke was named state chairman of the 
Legislative Commission. 
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...and Costs 40 MUCH Zo be SORRY!’ 


The Safest Place for Teachers is 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about 
“rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortu- 
nate. They have to be sure of an income when dis- 
abled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 
Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every 
five teachers loses time, due to illness, accident 
or quarantine. You can’t afford to take the 
tisk. The better way is to share, at small yearly 
cost, your risk with thousands of other teachers 
and then you will automatically share in all the 
financial protection and benefits this great or- 
ganization of teachers for teachers brings to you. 








FOUNDED 


1899 


Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are 
well, because you have no worries. But when trouble 
comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the tor- 
nado rages outside. T.C.U. protection is then price- 
less. Alberta Schwalbe, of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 

““With hospital bills, doctor bills «nd loss of salary 
staring me in the face, what should come along but 
the welcome red, white and blue air mail letter? The 
substantial check therein relieved the situation tremen- 
dously. I’m so glad I took out this health and acci- 
dent policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is a real umbrella 
= I, for one, am glad I am privileged to crawl un- 
a i. 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national or- 
ganization of teachers for teachers. For the small cost 
of a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when 
you are sick or Feng or when you are acci- 
dentally injured. It will also pay you Operation and 
Hospital Benefits. 


Send the Coupon Today 


If you will act now and send the coupon we will tell 
you how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
Then you will have a true friend in time of need. Send 
the coupon today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
me eee eee ee ee 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


Address 
| (This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation.—No agent will call) 
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A sign of professional improvement at Rosholt: the 
entire faculty is attending a weekly class in Educa- 
tion, given at Stevens Point by Dr. Torgerson of the 
U. of W. Such a fine professional spirit insures good 
teaching for the boys and girls of Rosholt H. S. 


Due to the generous support of various Kenosha 
clubs physiotherapy treatments were continued at the 
Kenosha Orthopedic Open Air school, during the 
summer. The work was done under the direction of 
Miss Helen Fredrickson. Volunteers conducted story 
hours, wood-working and hand-craft periods each 
morning. 


M. D. Berlin, principal of the Somerset High 
school was married to Miss Esther Plourde, teacher 
in the Somerset grade school, at the close of school 
last spring. 


Bayfield county teachers met at their annual insti- 
tute, Sept. 12, and over 50 teachers joined the state 
association. In reporting the meeting A. W. Mitchell, 
secretary of the county organization optimistically 
adds: “There is little question but what the county 
will rate 100% by November 1.” 


Gerald R. Scott, principal of the Riplinger school 
the past four years, is teaching science in Colby H. S. 
this year, succeeding A. C. Twiet, who became prin- 
cipal at Unity. 


Colby H. S. put on two 40 passenger busses this 
year to transport pupils to school. A 20% increase in 
enrollment partially accounts for this transportation 
innovation. 


A. C. Hannemann, former coach and science in- 
structor at the Cameron High school, is now prin- 
cipal and science teacher at the South Wayne Union 
Free High school. 


A nursery school has been started at the state 
school, Sparta, for children between three and five. 
The school is directed by Miss Lorene M. Shell, 
assisted by Theresa Allen, Eunice Bennett, Fern 
McCann, and Vera Whitsand. 





Money? 


@ We have money 
available for short- 
term loans, at a reasonable rate of interest. If you 
a amember of the W.E.A. and desire a small 
loan, write us for details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 














The State Board of Control will furnish speakers, 
upon request, to service clubs. The purpose is to ac- 
quaint the public with its activities and do some work 
in crime prevention. They are also willing to provide 
speakers for high school assemblies. Requests are to 
be sent to the Board of Control, Madison. 


Roy R. Bloomquist, Manawa, was recently elected 
president of the Central Wisconsin H.S. conference of 
coaches. W. W. Roels, Iola, was named vice presi- 
dent, and L. K. Forrest, Marion, was elected secretary— 
treasurer. 


Two N.E.A. delegates, L. H. Wochos, Green Bay, 
and Supt. J. L. Murphy, New Holstein, spoke at the 
September meeting of the Milwaukee Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


Several Milwaukee teachers have been “crashing 
into print’’ of late. Miss Christine Hahn, Roosevelt 
Junior High school had an article in the Geography 
Magazine, while Miss Anna L. Filut, Sherman school, 
wrote an article for the Amateur Cinema Magazine, 
on the teaching of fractions by means of movies. 


Miss» Anne L. Nagel of Racine was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the N.E.A. committee on 
Amending the Charter. 


Beverly B. Burling and Ethel M. Gardiner were 
re-elected trustees of the Public: School Teachers 
Annuity and Retirement Fund, Sept. 26. 


NECROLOGY 
*W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


Mrs. Effie Salmon, former teacher in central Wis- 
consin many years ago, died at her home in Tower- 
ville the early part of August, after an illness of 
about a year’s duration. Mrs. Salmon was register of 
deeds of Crawford county at the time of her death. 


Miss Clara Piper, a former Jefferson county school 
teacher, died at her home in Watertown, August 11. 


Mrs. Henry Emmerich, 39, former teacher in the 
schools of Hortonville and Mosinee, died at an Osh- 
kosh hospital, August 10, after a lingering illness. 
Mrs. Emmerich retired from teaching in 1920, when 
she was married. 


Mrs. Burton E. Davis (Laura Humphrey), 69, 
many years ago a rural school teacher around Bangor, 
died on August 4, after a long illness. 


Miss Nellie Maxwell, 69, a former teacher at An- 
tigo, died suddenly at her home in that city the 
middle of August. Miss Maxwell taught for several 
years before finishing her college education at Mil- 
waukee—Downer, where she took the domestic science 
course. After college graduation she became asso- 
ciated with a New York newspaper syndicate, writing 
recipes, 
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TEACHERS - PHOTOS - MAGAZINES 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Miss Anna Sheehan, 79, a teacher in the Monroe 


nk schools prior to 1892, died at her home in California 
ic on August 18. From 1892-1923 Miss Sheehan taught 


in the Chicago schools, then retiring to live in 3 
~ California. It S SO Casy to 


*Miss Blanche Grimsrud, 27, a teacher at the | 
ted Bryant grade school in Superior, died at a Superior : 
of hospital on August 19, following an appendix 
“ operation. 


I. C. McNeil, first president of the Superior Nor- 
mal school, died, July 4, on the high seas during a 
“di trip to Alaska. The body was returned to Los Angeles 
me where burial took place on July 16. 











$0- 
William H. Jamieson, 60, superintendent of schools 
. in Burlington in 1906-07, died at Madison, August 9. 
3 Dr. Jamieson entered the medical profession after 
leaving Burlington. 
by 
os Mrs. Alfred Taylor, 27, (Lillian Weiss), for seven 
: years a teacher near Tomah, prior to her marriage in 
1935, died suddenly of a heart attack on Sept. 1, at 
p- her home near Oakdale. 
on 





® Plan Your Vacation Early! Y [ RR 

<i Write for full information and rates on 

FALL & WINTER TOURS and CRUISES 
Nye & Winter Company—tTravel Bureaus 


e 
623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 207 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 
128 N. Oneida gts gee Wis. 2So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Mason 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Answer 
“Now,” said the teacher, “which boy can name five 
things that contain milk?” 
“I can!” shouted a freckle-faced youngster. ‘Butter 
an’ cheese an’ ice cream an’ two cows.” 


Dried Fruit 


The teacher had forbidden the eating of candy and 
chewing of gum during school time. One day she 
became suspicious of a lump in Jimmie’s cheek. 
“Jimmie, are you eating candy or chewing gum?” 
she asked. 

“No,” replied Jimmie. “I’m just soaking a prune 
to eat at recess.’ 


Bread 
Small Boy: “What is college bred, pop?” 
Pop (with son in college): ‘They make college 
bread, my boy, from the flour of youth and the 
dough of old age.” 


Weak on Participles 

He showed every promise at school except that he 
always muddled his past participles. 

After saying, “I have wrote,” the teacher explained 
to him how wrong it was, and told him to write, “I 
have written’”’ 100 times. 

The lines were left on the teacher’s desk, with the 
note: "I have wrote ‘I have written’ 100 times as you 
told me, and now I have went home.” 


Located 
The teacher had written 92.7 on the blackboard, 
and, to show the effect of multiplying by 10, had 
rubbed out the decimal point. 
“Now, Alfred,” she said, “where is the decimal 
point?” 
“On the duster,”’ replied Alfred, without hesitation. 


Definitions 

Asked what he understood by “foreign entangle- 
ments,’ a schoolboy wrote “spaghetti.” 

A small boy was asked to write an essay in as few 
words as possible on two of life’s greatest problems. 
He wrote “twins.” . 

An observant schoolboy once defined flirtation as 
“attention without intention.” 

In describing a giraffe, Harry wrote: “The giraffe 
is a dumb animal, and can’t express itself by any 
sound because its neck is so long that its voice gets 
tired on its way to the giraffe’s mouth.” 

In describing his family life Johnny said: “In my 
family there are three of us—my father, mother, and 
me. I am the youngest.’’ 

Robert, in writing a description of the cow, said: 
“A cow gives us milk. A young cow is called a calf 
and gives us jelly.” 





Look Natural! 

The rich farmer was paying a visit to his son at 
the university, and thought it might be a good idea 
if they had their photograph taken. 

The photographer suggested that the son should 
stand with his hand on his father’s shoulder. The 
farmer objected. 

“It would be much more lifelike,” he said coldly, 
“if he stood with his hand in my pocket.” 


National Inference 

Teacher: “Who can tell me what the former ruler 
of Russia was called?” 

Class: “Czar.” 

Teacher: “Correct, and what was his wife called?” 

Class: ‘‘Czarina.” 

Teacher: “Correct, and what were the Czar’s 
children called?” 

A pause, and then a small, timid voice piped up: 
“Czardines.” 


Collegiate English 

To their volume entitled “Knox College Defini- 
tions,” students at Galesburg, IIl., added these after 
mid-year exams: “Jackets—a long-eared, horse-like 
animal; kinetic—a state; atoms—second President of 
the United States; paddle—to sell in the street; 
miscue—daughter of Madame X; senor—noise made 
while sleeping; epistle—a gangster’s weapon.” 


Have a Heart 
“I don’t see why you haggle so about the price 
with the tailor, you'll never pay him anyhow.” 
“But I’m conscientious. I don’t want the poor 


fellow to lose more than is necessary.” , 
—Log 


Lacked Pull 
“Move that car along.” 
“Don’t get fresh—I’m a Delta.” 
“I don’t care if you were a whole peninsula. 
Move that wreck.” 


—Sun Dial 
Correction 
“Your dress is too short.” 
“I don’t think so.” 
“Then you must be in it too far.” 
—Jester 


Pellets 

A philosopher is one who can’t enjoy life for 
wondering about it. 

A girl raises one foot when being kissed so she 
can kick the fellow if he tries to back out. 

Brown's an awfully scared guy. He’s so afraid of 
a sunstroke that he hires a detective to shadow him. 

—Punch Bowl 


The college graduate who used to run around 
without hat or garters because he thought it stylish, 


now does it because he is out of a job. 
Judge 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Educating For Adjustment 
Harry N. Rivlin, D. Appleton—Century Co., New 
York. Price $2.25 
Recognizing the fact that the aims of mental hy- 
giene and of education are closely related this book 
approaches the subject in relation to normal children, 
emphasizing the positive aspects of assisting in the 
pupil’s adjustment, rather than the correction of ma- 
jor emotional maladjustments. For this reason, the 
case studies in the text concern, not patients in 
psychiatric clinics, but pupils now enrolled in school. 
The first section of the book summarizes the psy- 
chological and psychiatric principles which are essen- 
tial for understanding the modern attitude toward the 
normal child who manifests behavior difficulties. The 
second part deals with the background of problem 
behavior and suggests what the teacher can do to 
mitigate unfavorable influences which lead to problem 
behavior. The third part is concerned with the inter- 
relationship of mental-hygiene principles and class- 
room procedures. 
Of greatest practical value to supervisors and 
guidance directors. 


The Foundations of Modern Education 
Elmer Harrison Wilds. Farrar & Rinehart. New 
York 

A 600 page study of the evolution of educational 
theory from primitive man down to the present time, 
presented not only as a story of education but also to 
illuminate the significance of present-day movements 
and problems. Through an analysis of the various 
conceptions of education as found in the writings of 
outstanding educational thinkers and reformers, it 
points out the implications of each phase of con- 
temporary educational opinion. By tracing the influ- 
ence of changing social, political, economic, and re- 
ligious views upon the development of educational 
thought, it provides a sound basis for the inter- 
pretation and evaluation of current theories and 
practices. 

It is obvious that the author was not primarily in- 
terested in presenting a factual text in the history 
of education, but rather a history of educational 
thought, with only secondary emphasis on the history 
of educational practice. 

Content is organized in units; as the history of 
educational aims, the history of the curriculum, the 
history of school organization, and the history of 
method. 


The Ideal School 
B. B. Bogoslovsky. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. Price $2.50 (list) 

Educational theory presented in a fictional form 
which makes it enjoyable and mentally stimulating. 
While the author subscribes to many of the tenets of 
both the traditional and the progressive schools of 


RTHWHIL 





Co Know 


thought and sees less fundamental opposition between 
the two than is commonly felt to exist, he offers 
stimulating criticism of their excesses, whether in 
theory or in practice. 

First the traditional school seems to be getting the 
better of the argument, but the progressive school 
gains strength in the home stretch, so that finally 
when the book is closed the reader is impressed that 
both have scored some vital points. The central em- 
phasis upon the development of personality will please 
both camps. The author also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of utilizing the multi-sensory appeals, such as 
color, music, scents, etc. 

Those who like educational philosophy presented 
in ‘“‘arm-chair style’ will be especially pleased with 
this book. 

* 


Education as Cultivation of the Higher 
Mental Processes 
Charles H. Judd (with the co-operation of 
Ernst R. Breslich, J. M. McCallister, and Ralph W. 
Tyler). The Macmillan Company. New York. 
Price: $2.00 (list) 

Judd, in this compact little book of about 200 
pages, presents a study of the problem of how to 
adapt educational procedures to increase the ability 
of students to perform successfully mental processes 
of the higher order, such as those involving reason, 
in contradistinction to mere memory work, which the 
book points out is still predominate in many fields. 

The text probes the fields of mathematics, lan- 
guages, and the content of secondary-school courses 
in the natural sciences, as revealed by an examination 
in the various fields. 

The book is one of importance in the rather 
neglected field of educational psychology. 


The Prevention and Correction of Reading 
Difficulties 
Emmett Albert Betts. Row, Peterson & Co. 
Evanston, Ill. Price $2.00 

Largely a summary and interpretation of recent re- 
search findings in the field of reading, this book is 
addressed to able teachers who are interested in mak- 
ing the necessary personal sacrifices to prepare them- 
selves for maximum professional efficiency. 

Calling attention to the great need for more 
understanding of reading difficulties the author shows 
what can be done, and how best to do it. It may 
surprise the reader to learn that from 8 to 25 per 
cent of the children in the elementary schools fail to 
achieve in reading although they adequately learn in 
certain other school activities. 

The last third of the book will be of special in- 
terest and help to many teachers, presenting the basic 
unit of the Betts Ready-to-Read Tests and the Betts 
Fusion Tests. A glossary of terms used in the text 
will be of additional help to the reader, unless he 
has acquired a vocabulary far above the average. 
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E READING FOR TEACHERS 








Schools For a Growing Democracy 
— . pon — & Co. gg Price $2.00 
° emedial an orrective Instruction in 
For greater progress in the iakdinn 
reading process provide your James og ee D. Appleton—Century Co. New 
e ° York. Price $2.00 
children with Directed Speech 
Leon K. Whitney. Ginn & Co. Boston. Price $1.48 
Experiences in Thought and Expression 
THE Howard Francis Seely. Silver, Burdett. Newark, N. J. 
A Price $1.48 


U N I T- AC TI V I TY ue ee ee es Thomas Hopkins. Sé/ver, A 


READING SERIES “See 


By NILA BANTON SMITH NOTES ON NEW TEXTS 


American History (Complete, 1936 Edition) 
Southworth and Southworth. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Written for use in seventh and eighth grades, this 
book presents U. S. history from its beginning to the 
present, including events up to August 25, 1936. 
Events are treated adequately, and yet by necessity ~ 
briefly, for the entire history is condensed into a book 
of 480 pages. 
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: In keeping with modern educational practice the 
H. H. FULLER, Representative subject is treated topically, the material being divided 
1217 E. Johnson Street, Madison up into ten major units. 


. The text is i cige in a simple, direct and appeal- 
ing style, and the book is profusely illustrated. A 
Silver Burdett Company generous use of maps also helps to make the book 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago attractive and useful. ; 7 ; 
Many teaching helps are included: motivated in- 


troductory paragraphs at the beginnings of the chap- 
ters; subjects for floor talks, essays and debates; and 
unusual and valuable tables which give important 
facts concerning the thirteen original colonies, U. S. 
wars, territorial acquisitions, etc. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS ° 


Beacon Lights of Literature (Seventh Grade) 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain. Iroquois Publishing 
Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 














This book, one of a series on literature for various 
— STARBUCK levels, has been built around the aims of the Experi- 
Living through Biography ence Curriculum. Taking the twenty-six aims outlined 


for the seventh grade the author has compiled a text 
which meets all of these requirements. 


BUCK-FRASER The content consists of 100 selections, with bal- 
: ance between poetry, stories, essays and short plays. 
On Jungle Trails Each selection is introduced by a discussion of the 


author, giving the pupil highlights of the author's 
career so that the child will associate the author with 


SCHORLING-—CLARK-SMITH the work he has ge ag will, upon again — 
. . tering his name, be able to recognize his work. . 

Modern-School Mathematics The only criticism which might be directed to the 

Modern-School Algebra book is the fact that it lacks interesting illustrations, 


yet this fact is offset by the economy achieved by 
such an omission. The publishers have wisely sacti- 


SCHORLING-CLARK ficed colorful presentation for excellent text matter, 
a ‘ a which in the final analysis is a point of value in any 
Mathematics in Life org 
® 
Science ; m 
Davis and Sharpe. Henry Holt & Company. 
World Book Company New York. Price $1.72 (list) 

2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago This new ninth grade text in General Science 
Represented by H. O. Field should be of special interest to Wisconsin teachers 


since the authors are well known within the state. 
Mr. Ira C. Davis is head of the Science Depart- 

ment of the University High School and Assistant 

Professor in the Teaching of Science, School of Edu- 
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A Fine Variety of 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


RICH In SOCIAL SCIENCE VALUES 








A splendid new LA RUE Indian reader 
HOOT-OWL 


Authentic details of American Indian 
(Algonquian) life in the delightful story 
of a New England boy captured by 
friendly Indians. Pictures in color, by 
Kate Seredy. 


For Grades 3-4 








A favorite series everywhere 


NATURE AND 
SCIENCE READERS 
Patch and Howe 


Satisfying to the child’s curiosity, 
easy to understand, true to fact, 
entertaining to read, and good to 
look at. 


HUNTING—Grade 1 
OUTDOOR VISITS—Grade 2 
SURPRISES—Grade 3 


THROUGH FOUR SEASONS— 
Grade 4 


SCIENCE AT HOME—Grade 5 


THE WORK OF SCIENTISTS— 
Grade 6 


Today’s leading 
WORK-TYPE READERS 


READING TO 
LEARN 


Yoakam, Bagley, and Knowlton 


LEARNING NEW SKILLS 
GAINING NEW KNOWLEDGE 
EXPLORING NEW FIELDS 


For Intermediate Grades 


Informational reading on subjects 
related to contemporary life, sup- 
plementing the content of curricu- 
lar studies without in any way 
duplicating them. Indispensable for 
the study of civics, history, and 
Science, etc., and for remedial 
reading purposes as well, by shifts 
in grade placement. 











Child life in modern Japan 


KITES AND KIMONOS 
Hedrick and Van Noy 


A surprising amount of information 
about modern Japan in pleasing little 
stories about everyday life of two chil- 
dren of Tokyo. Pictures by a Japanese 
artist. For Grades 3-4 


Two new. DEARBORN readers 
WINTERTIME-—Second Reader 


Country life and winter sports as Ann 
and Kitten-Kat spend a winter vacation 
with their farm friends. Pictures in 
color. 


CITY FRIENDS—Third Reader 


A visit to the city and all it offers; fine 
material for acquainting children early 
with habits and customs of many foreign 
nationalities. Pictures in color. 


Excellent first-year material of the 
most interesting type 


NICK AND DICK —Primer 
FUN WITH NICK AND DICK 
First Reader 


Gates, Baker, and Peardon 


Each easy enough to be read concur- 
rently with the related basal reader. 
Ideal introductory material on city life, 
nature study, pets, foreign friends of the 
city, character education, etc. Attrac- 
tively illustrated in color. 


First- and second-year 
HEALTH READERS 


FROM MORNING TILL 
NIGHT—First Reader 


HAPPY DAYS—Second Reader 


Charters, Smiley, and Strang 


Delightful, realistic stories of everyday 
ways to live healthfully. Food, rest, 
cleanliness, play, and exercise are em- 
phasized. Colored pictures. 


For further information about any of 
these modern readers, write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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General Shop Books 
For Jr. and Sr. High Sehools 
Instruction in general shop practice. Well 
illustrated. Constructive. By Dragoo- 
Dragoo, and Fryklund-LaBerge. 

GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY __60¢ 


GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING 72¢ 
GENERAL SHOP METALWORK --60¢ 








® 
TOYS TO MAKE 
by Klenke 


Unique Simple Toys_50¢ " 


Doll’s Furniture ___50¢ 
e 
New Publications on 
Correct Social 
Practices 
AS OTHERS SEE 
YOU. Illustrated 
Manual ...-.=<2 25¢ 
A TEST ON SO- 
CIAL USAGE. 16 
page pamphlet __10¢ 
* 


Write for information and catalog 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 











PATHWAYS IN 
SCIENCE 
CRAIG 


A fascinating, colorful record of 
man in relation to his environment. 
Written in simple, direct language 
to meet the comprehension of the 
child, this science course for the 
elementary grades presents funda- 
mental principles and _ concepts 
clearly and simply. Six books and 
accompanying teachers’ manuals. 
Books I and II of A Survey of 
Science (Powers—Neuner-Bruner) 
provide a continuation of science 
study for grades seven and eight. 
Send for circular No. 468 


Booths 45-46 State Teachers Convention 





SRAUG SS 
GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ut. 
































cation, University of Wisconsin. Mr. Richard W. 
Sharpe was formerly Professor of Biology, State 
Teachers college, at River Falls, and is at present 
Instructor in Science, George Washington High 
School, New York City, 

As pointed out by the authors, the book supplies 
three needs for desirable science instruction. 

(1) A fund of information consisting of scientific 
facts, theories, and applications. 

(2) Practical acquaintance with a scientific 
method of procedure in solving problems. 

(3) The development of a scientific attitude toward 
life and its problems. 

The book is divided into twenty well chosen units 
of work. These cover the usually accepted subject 
matter in ninth grade science. Each unit begins with 
an introduction called the Story of Progress and Dis- 
covery in which much interesting historical and human 
interest material is presented. The unit is divided 
into specific subdivisions of such length that they can 
be covered in a day or two. Introductory directive 
questions precede the subject matter of each unit. 
Review questions follow each problem subdivision 
and end each chapter of work. A unique feature is a 
set of questions at the end of each unit which are 
designed to make the student test himself as to the 
value of the unit to him. Each chapter is concluded 
by a short discussion which contrasts old and new 
methods and stimulates thought as to future pos- 
sibilities. 

The book is well illustrated. An abundance of sim- 
ple diagrams is provided to help the student under- 
stand the printed word. Attractive drawings are found 
at the beginning of each chapter which illustrate some 
phase of human progress. The type is easy to read 
and the main body of the text is made up of pages 
with double columns. 

One cannot read this book without being impressed 
with the careful way in which the authors have em- 
phasized human progress, the scientific attitude, and 
the scientific method of problem solving. 

—Geo, K. Peterson, Sheboygan 
* 


The New Trend in Arithmetic Series 
Gillet and Durell. Charles E. Merrill Co. Chi- 
cago. Books Three and Four $.72 each 
Social Studies—Intermediate Grades 
Bruner and Smith. Charles E. Merrill Co. 
Chicago 
Book one of a three-book series now published at 
list price of $.96. The series planned around the fol- 
lowing themes: Man’s increasing control over nature; 
man’s tendency to move from place to place in quest 
of a higher standard of living; the necessity of man’s 
adaptation to meet the requirements of subsistence, 
the pressure of competing groups, and the conditions 
implicit in change; and the progress of democracy. 
Book One presents four subjects: the story of agri- 
culture, the story of fire, the story of the sea, and the 
story of writing. 
Excellent text material enhanced by marvelous 


illustrations. 
e 


The oe of America (Vol. V of “Man 
and His Changing Society” Series) 
Rugg and Krueger. Ginn & Co. Chicago. Price $1.08 
People and Countries (Vol. IV of “Man and 

His Changing Society” Series) 
Rugg and Krueger. Ginn & Co. Chicago. Price $1.08 
Modern School Algebra: First Course 
Shorling, Clark and Smith. World Book Co. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 464 pp. Price $1.36 
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Good English Through Practice 

Webster and Warriner. World Book Co. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. Book One 216 pp. $.72; 
Book Two 216 pp. $.72; Book Three 200 pp. 
$.72 
Guidebook in Farm Crops and Farm 
Animals 

H. C. Dornbush, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. (Privately 
printed, so order from author) 128 pp. Price: 
$.30 plus postage 

The Growth of Nations (of the Atwood 
Geography Series) : 

Atwood and Thomas. Ginn & Co. Chicago. Price 
$4.72 

° 


Workbooks 

Science Series—Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago. 
Chemistry Guide and Lab. Exercises ($.75), 
Physics Guide and Lab. Exercises ($.75), Prob- 
lem Solving in Biology ($.69), and A Learning 
Guide in General Science ($.51). 

Workbooks to accompany books in the Charters— 
Smiley-Strang HEALTH AND GROWTH SE- 
RIES, in either the 6-book or 3-book editions. 
Six workbooks, each at $.28 list, planned so as 
to fit into any plan in which the Health and 
Growth books are used. Workbooks by same 
authors as texts—all published by The Macmillan 
Company, Chicago. 

Student’s Guide (Book Three) for Literature and 
Life Series. Scott, Foresman, Chicago. Work- 
book by same authors as text, Miles, Pooley 
(Wisconsin), Greenlaw. 172 pages, planned to 
develop not only enjoyment of reading and a 
broader reading interest, but also an apprecia- 
tion of American literature as reflected in man- 
ners, customs, ideals. 


BOOK GOSSIP 
What’s New in the Publishing World 


Two new texts in the Language, Literature, and 
Life series, published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany are “Spanish Book One” and ‘French Book 
One”. Both are around 400 pages, of similar foremat, 
and of equal attractiveness in makeup and illustra- 
tion. Each text is the first of two books that cover 
all the reading, grammar, and composition necessary 
for a complete two-year high school course in the 
fields of Spanish and French. The publishers have 
presented the material in a two-year book as they feel 
that the plan is justified on the basis of economy to 
the student, an integration of materials, and a grada- 
tion which makes teaching easier and more effective. 
In keeping with the plan for the entire series each 
book includes choice selections of literature, as well 
as giving the cultural background and history of the 
country concerned. 

we 


D. C. Heath has just published a little reader which 
would be of special interest to Wisconsin pupils of 
the intermediate grades. It is called “Tales of an Old 
Lumber Camp” (price $.80), wherein Joe, a youthful 
product of the lumbering country sees this great in- 
dustry from every angle. The stories are well told, 
and many sidelights of the logging industry are 
presented. 

* 


Heath’s have brought out a new edition of Treasure 
Island (price $.68). The unique feature of the book 
is the inclusion of a series of Reading Comprehen- 
sion Tests—one for each chapter, which are of most 
use among men and women of foreign adult groups. 
Feeling that the book is ideal for citizenship classes 




















LITTLE FRIENDS—Pre-Primer 
LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL— 
Primer 


HAPPY LIVING 
EVERYDAY LIVING 
HELPFUL LIVING 


LIVING IN DIFFERENT LANDS 
LIVING IN THE AMERICAS 
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What Are Elementary Textbook Essentials? 


Several qualities are important—at least two are essential: 
Modern unit organization, with carefully designed study guides and teaching aids. 
Gradual development of ideas and attitudes in terms of pupil’s own learning experience. 
The essentials are emphasized in three new elementary series (not revised) 


HAPPY ROAD TO READING 
(Dopp-Pitts—Garrison) 


BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE 
FRIENDS—First Reader 

OUTDOORS AND IN—Second Reader 

NOW AND LONG AGO—Third Reader 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


(Brownell—Ireland—Towne-Giles) 


SCIENCE IN LIVING 
PROGRESS IN LIVING 


McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY 
(McConnell) 


LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS 
UNITED STATES IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 


These new, complete, textbook series challenge your most critical examination 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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of foreign children and adults, the publishers have 
concentrated considerable attention upon this phase of 
the book. In keeping with this plan the publishers 
have also included a comprehensive glossary, con- 
taining nearly eight hundred words, or 36% of the 
total vocabulary used in the adaptation. The adapta- 
tion of the text has simplified the vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure so that the book is practical for the 
intermediate grades, pupils of the upper grades and 
junior h. s. whose reading ability is limited, as a 
text for foreign children, and as a good reader for 
foreign adults. 
@ 

Two interesting readers for the intermediate grades 
are “It Happened in South Africa” and “It Happened 
in Australia’ ($.75 net, each), published by Mc- 
Knight & McKnight. The South Africa book gives 
the reader a picture of mining, the cementing of two 
races into a peaceful whole, the preservation of wild 
life, and the development of a primitive race. “It 
Happened in Australia’ contrasts life in that con- 
tinent with the U. S. The authors (man and wife) 
have traveled extensively and have toured the U. S. 
as lecturers. 


@ 

“Willing to School” that delightful book of photo- 
graphs of children having fun at school is now being 
published in a school edition for $1.80—Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. Through Wendell MacRae’s photographs 
and written commentaries by members of the Fox 
Meadow School staff “Willing to School” shows how 
the modern progressive school works. 

A similar book has just been gotten out by E. P. 
Dutton, “A Day at School” by Agnes McCready, 
(price $1.00) giving children three to eight a peep 
into the classroom to see what happens between the 
opening session and dismissal time. 





QUALITY TEXTBOOKS 
FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


For forty years The Gregg Publishing Company 
has specialized in the production of textbooks for the 
education and training of efficient business workers. 

Extensive use in all types of schools is sound evi- 
dence of the value of Gregg books and of their effec- 
tiveness in the classroom. Their widespread use also 
indicates that they reflect the latest information 
and practice of the business world. You will appre- 














ciate the authoritative quality of Gregg books. 
Here are a few of our most recent titles. 


Typewriting Technique (a textbook for begin- 

ee Me oe | rn errors. J 
Our Business Life (a junior business training | 

COMER). OO TOMEE 5.0.64 5 05.0'0'2 5 Kine s sae eee 1.50 
Salesmanship for Everybody, by Ely and Starch 1.40 
Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam, 

PONE TINE EOIN og ccaiaeawss veces casnease ‘ 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting (a com- 

plete one-year course), by Fearon .......... -80 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part I 

(first half of a two-year course), by Lenert 

SNARE a isivcssse ceesdvesbeanaa’ 1.50 
The English of Business, by Hagar, Wilson, 

Hutchinson, and Blanchard .........000e0005 
Business Mathematics—Principles and Practice, 

by Rosenberg. 








Essentials or Intensive Course ............+- 1.20 

RIN MANNE os. ¥.9-5.5:5 0 50's 0-0:8'699-999 50a 1.40 
An Introduction to Transcription, by Adams and 

RUE aisle cRNA OPES alr esa avekaeny aise s056 


Commercial teachers and school executives are cor- 
dially invited to write our nearest office for our com- 
plete list and for free examination copies of books 
being considered for adoption. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Wisconsin school people will be interested to know 
that “Judge” Landis, former Wisconsin representa- 
tive for Laidlaw Bros. is once more back in this ter- 
ritory, now representing Bobbs—Merrill. “Judge’’ left 
Wisconsin two years ago to take over the Illinois ter- 
ritory, but the flat “open spaces” of our southern 
neighbor state got on his nerves and he headed back 
to Wisconsin. Welcome back, ‘Judge’! 

© 


Last month the John C. Winston Co. advertised 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary For Schools 
(page 1), and if you happened to miss it, it might 
pay you to look up their free offer given in the ad. 
A 90-page workbook “Using the Dictionary”, show- 
ing how you can use their dictionary to best advan- 
tage is being sent free to all who ask for it, if you 
mention the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Better do so, if you want a helpful workbook, without 
cost. 

e 


A printed announcement from the Macmillan Com- 
pany informs us that a revised edition of Frank J. 
Lowth’s “Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher’, 
has been released. As many Wisconsin schoolpeople 
know, Mr. Lowth was formerly principal of the 
Rock County Normal school, and since his retirement 
several years ago has devoted considerable time to 
writing. 

According to the publishers the new edition of Mr. 
Lowth’s book contains a great deal of new material 
on The Nature and Objectives of Education, Ele- 
mentary Ideas About Human Nature, How We Learn, 
Providing for Individual Differences, The Unit Plan 
of Teaching and Learning, Using Activity Units in 
the Rural School, Character Education, and Problems 
of Testing and Examination. 


The John C. Winston Co. announces that Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Kimmel, since January 1934 the editor of 
The Social Studies magazine (successor to Historical 
Outlook) has joined its editorial department as asso- 
ciate editor. Mr. Kimmel was formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Social Studies Investigation of the 
American Historical Association. 


Re \iaceeeeeanee 
7TH and 8TH GRADE qj 
TEACHERS 


Use the review plan thousands of teachers 
have found helpful—the five-point memory 
system of Warp’s Review Workbooks. Five 
types of questions on the same material 
fix facts in the minds of your pupils. Let 
these books help you. You may examine 
them at your convenience. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 
| ¥ Publishing Company, Dept. WO, 
Min en, Nebraska. 
2 Wie 06 GNSS DOORS MO nooo eee ne 
Please send postpaid. (See list below) 
Agriculture, Arithmetic, Boskheoping and Farm Accounting, 
Civics, English Composition, Geography, Reading and Litera- 
ture, Grammar, History, Physiology an Spelling. 

Single Book, 40c; 4 or more copies, 35¢ each; 12 or more 
copies, 33c each. 

© I am enclosing remittance. 

© I will remit within 10 days from date or return books. 
CNN nos Kncamnenadakooneaaresdeteeswaaeneaneeee 
PO Re Ds) hasnd cecctecenncecacscantsesunwencs 
PR nis cc acasenanaeraawunoemeeae ae 
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